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WAITING 


... until you come to Lexington to buy your cloth- 
ing at Earl N’s will assure you of the correct 


campus apparel. 


SAVING 


...1s what you will do at Earl N’s since we know 
exactly what the students want and bring it 


to them at prices they are able to afford. 


og 

FITTING 
. the student with the small waist is a specialty 
of Earl N’s since we learned long ago that stu- 


dents require specially designed “slim” trousers 


— Ba ree 
to eliminate excess fullness. Our clothing is made 


to our specifications, a feature that shows to 
to what lengths we have gone to satisfy the stu- 


dents here at W&L. 


Natural shoulder clothing, 


plain front trousers ...of course! 


If you do not have a charge account with 


us, we will be happy to open one for you 


| 


ai Far} Ni. Levitt. 
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THE WASHINGTON AND LEE 


Seminars in Literature 


announces 


Russell Kirk 


English Letters in the Age of Boredom 
FINE ARTS AUDITORIUM 
Monday, May 2, 1955 


8 p.m. 


Secure tickets in advance from Marvin Perry, Payne 24, 


Washington and Lee University. 
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Donald Davie 


The Fountain 


: Feathers up fast, steeples, and then in clods 
Thuds into its first basin; thence as surf 
Smokes up and hangs; irregularly slops 

Into its second, tattered like a shaw]; 

There, chill as rain, stipples a danker green, 
Where urgent tritons lob their heavy jets. 





For Berkeley this was human thought, that mounts 
From bland assumptions to inquiring skies, 

There glints with wit, fumes into fancies, plays 
With its negations, and at last descends 

As by a law of nature to its bowl 

Of thus enlightened but still common sense. 


We who have no such confidence must gaze 

With all the more affection on these forms, 

These spires, these plumes, these calm reflections, these 
Similitudes of surf and turf and shawl, 

Graceful returns upon acceptances. 

We ask of fountains only that they play, 


n this 





Though that was not what Berkeley meant at all. 
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Going to Italy 


Though painters say Italian light does well 
By natural features and by monuments, 
Our eyes may not be fine enough to tell 
Effects compounded of such elements. 


And yet we trust our judgment, as to fires 
In their effects more subtle still, like love, 
Which is a light that dwells upon its squires 
To tell the world what they are thinking of. 


That fortunate climate is so apt for this, 

As some aver, that not a thought can pass 
Through spiritual natures but it is 

Seen in the light like glitter in a glass. 


If Rome should see us wrapped in such a flue, 
And all our even inward motions edged 

Thus with the crispness of their follow through, 
I'd think not we but Rome was privileged. 


a 


BS 












DoNALD DAVIE 


Chrysanthemums 


Chrysanthemums become a cult because 
No Japanese interior is snug, 

For even Fuji can be brought indoors 
As lamps turn amber in an opal fog. 


Here in the thick of opals, where the horn 

Blurts from the seaward mountain through the pall, 
Now fires are lit and the snug curtains drawn, 
Shock-headed clusters warm the dripping wall. 


A brazier or the perforated tin 

Of watchmen huddled at a dockyard gate 
Glows with such amber as the night draws in, 
As these bronze flowers, blossoming so late. 


Chrysanthemum, cult of the Japanese, 

You teach me no Penates can be lost 

While men can draw together as they freeze 
And make a domesticity of frost. 


Yet bivouacs of revolution throw 
Threatening shadows and scorching heat; 
And embers of unequal summer glow 

A hearth indeed, but in a looted street. 











William Jay Smith 


MODERN POETRY: 
TEXTURE AND TEXT 


In this age of inquiry and investigation when we are seeking by 
every available means to understand not only the world outside us 
but also the world within us, it is natural that we turn with the 
same probing instinct to that world which bears the full reflection 
and imprint of our deepest and most mysterious selves, that is, 
to the world of art. Now art has no absolute answers: its only an- 


swer lies in its being. As a mirror held up to the human spirit, it © 
can only give back what it has been given. We all know this, and | 


yet at the same time we are not content that a poem, a painting, 
or a musical composition simply be; We want to know what it is, 
and how and why it came to be what it is. We can find definite 
answers to these questions if we limit ourselves to the craft in- 
volved in a particular art; but, of course, such limitation is not 
easy. It is fundamentally human to want the thing in itself, and 
hence it is always difficult in art to distinguish between form and 


content, and in a great work indeed impossible; but for the sake of — 


discussion, we can and must distinguish between the two. 
When we look at poetry, it is helpful to think of it as something 
made or constructed rather than dictated or inspired; and hence 


I use the words, texture and text, both derived from the Latin © 
verb, texere, to weave, construct, compose. We may say then, bear- 


ing in mind this basic derivation, that the text is what is woven or 


constructed; and the texture, the pattern of the weave, the manner be 


of the construction. The text is the matter, the subject of a poem, 


the texture, the way the subject is developed and interwoven, the / 


way the various parts fit together and present themselves to us. They 
are one and the same thing, and yet are always different. The text, 
in a sense, is the body of a work, the texture that which clothes 
the body. One does not like clothes for themselves alone: if they 
do not light up and reveal the body while at the same time serving 
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WILLIAM JAY SMITH 7 


the basic purpose of covering it, then they have failed. Clothing 
which calls attention only to itself is without meaning, and 
drapery worn for its own sake might better adorn a dressmaker’s 
dummy. There are, of course, always with us those poets who 
prefer to wear no clothes, who maintain that what is said in a 
poem is all-important and that it should be said without adorn- 
ment whatever. The nudity is itself a form of dress, and in respect 
to this particular school of poets, it is well to remember, I think, 
that even the gods do not always allow themselves the liberty of 
walking naked. 

There is pleasure in distinction, and we like poets to be indi- 
vidual. We welcome the muddy blue denim of Robert Frost as 
well as the Roman mantle of Wallace Stevens, and the fine Irish 
lace of Miss Moore. 


Encased in talent like a uniform, 
The rank of every poet is well known 


Mr. Auden has written; and in the same poem he adds: “They can 
dash forward like hussars...” Indeed. But if the hussar, in his 
ornate uniform, is inept in his sword thrust, one will not be im- 
pressed, but wait for the plain-clad foot-soldier who knows his 
meétier. 

It is easier to speak of the style of an individual poet than of 
the poetic style of a period, but individual poets, no matter how 
different one from the other, will present in common certain as- 
pects of the time to which they belong. We of my own generation 
have been fostered by the modern movement in poetry: we were 
born at a time when there was a war in the world and revolution 
in language; we have known nothing else. In our college days 
we read and discussed fervently the works of T. S. Eliot, the revo- 
lutionary leader, and in the colleges we visit today we find students 
who read and discuss these same works with equal fervor. It seems 
to us at times as if nothing had happened, or as if the same thing 
were happening over and over, and the same statements were 
being made to a point of total exhaustion. It seems, too, that there 
are some in our midst who still hack the air with meaningless 
gestures in revolt against things dead for a decade. Having grown 
up in a period of upheaval, and in the presence of a great and 
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fruitful movement, we are in a position to look about us, to take | 
stock, and evaluate what has been done. Our conclusions may not 4 
be those which an older generation would reach; but literature 
although not always in turmoil, is a continuing thing, and we can | 


only provide that continuity which we find proper. 


Nothing is farther removed from the world of today than the 4 
Victorian style. What is more ludicrous to us now than the dec | 
oration of that period with all its fringe and fret and tassel? This | 


was indeed a swollen, pompous time; and its poets—great though 


many of them were—ended by creating a Never-Never language 4 


in which human emotion seemed forever swathed in cotton-wool, 
They presented an overcast poetic landscape where tiny twittering 
birds came and went in a gray mist; and the one longed for a beam 
of clear light and a penetrating shrill cry. 


Such a cry was not heard until 1917 when Mr. Eliot provided © 
it with the familiar opening lines of the “Love Song of J. Alfred | 


Prufrock”: 


Let us go then, you and I, 
When evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table;... 


and with this startling image he took his reader at once, as Baude. 


laire had done before him, from the country to the city, and to 7 
the core of modern disease and despair. He presented nature in | 


terms of a shocking clinical metaphor, and thereby gave the 
keynote of what was to become his constant subject, the illness of 
modern man. The significance of these lines may perhaps be seen 
by comparing them with those of Jules Laforgue: 

(Le Serpent de l’Amour 

Monte, vers Dieu, des linges. 

Allons, rouges méninges, 

Faire un tour).! 

We discover in the course of Eliot’s poem that the “you” and “T’ 
refer to the same person, Prufrock: “you” is the submerged, the 





1(While the Serpent of Love 
Takes God clean sheets, 
Let us go, gray matter, 


And tour the streets.) from “Petites Miseres de Juliet” ~~ 
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WILLIAM JAY SMITH 9 


subconscious Prufrock; and it is precisely, as in the lines of La- 
forgue, the brain, the nervous system which is addressed; the 
brain not in an active but a passive state; therefore the explicit 
comparison: evening “like a patient etherized upon a table.” The 
entire poem is a metaphysical interplay between thought and 
feeling. Thought is held in suspension, etherized, until the end; 
and we cannot say until we have completed the poem exactly 
what has been intended by any part. The integrating force of the 
whole is feeling, but the poem seems in a way to lack feeling. It 
is rather that the feeling involved is of an unusual sort; for what 
is communicated is not human emotion so much as sensation: 


I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas 


When the poet speaks of a “magic lantern” which throws “the 
nerves in patterns on a screen,” he gives us a unifying symbol for 
the poem. The light which provides the controlling structure may 
be intense and clear, but the patterned images it presents spring 
not from the heart but from the nervous system: they are frag- 
mentary nerve-ends. I do not mean to say that there are no evi- 
dences of true feeling in Eliot’s poetry; but even the later poems, 
in many instances, may be viewed in terms of this continuing 
exchange between thoughts and sensations. 


Pound also made use in poetry of a similar fragmentation of 
vivid sense-impressions together with literary pieces from the 
wealth of the past, and the recording of sense-impressions became 
a real cult with the Imagists; but Eliot’s importance lies in the 
fact that he brought to bear on this poetic mood not only the 
technique but even the vocabulary of modern psychology. And 
for this reason he may appear at times to have taken poetry from 
the Victorian parlor to a modern Nursing Home from which it can 
only painfully emerge. There is not space here to explore the full 
and interesting influence of Laforgue in this respect; but it is 
worth noting that the French poet earlier, through a study of Ger- 
man philosophy and particularly of Hartman’s Philosophy of the 
Unconscious, had made a poetic use of psychological discovery, 
and provided a point of departure for Eliot in English. 


There are, of course, many aspects to Eliot’s work; and if I stress 
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this one, the reason is that it gives a clue, I think, to his influence 
on the language of an entire generation of poets. In conveying 
vivid and often violent sense-impressions through charged, ex. 
plosive metaphors, Eliot is like the modern painter calling atten. 
tion to his surface by broad brush strokes: often indeed with him 
the paint seems applied not with brush but with the scalpel. The 
result may be highly provocative, but the balance between inner 
and outer is often peculiarly upset; and the reader is apt to retain 
the fragment rather than the whole. With Baudelaire we have at 
times an inner confusion—his thinking, as Eliot himself has pointed 
out, is not always exact—but it is presented with a very precise 
outer balance, in marvelously controlled classical stanzas; where. 
as with Eliot, we have a definite inner classical balance conveyed 
by a somewhat confused outer surface. That is to say that the 
architectural structure of the poem must be sought below its sur- 
face, and moreover frequently in the mind of the poet. And for this 
reason, the critics of Eliot have always been most careful to bring 
to bear, in any discussion of his work, the body of his explicit 
critical writing. 

It is often maintained that Eliot has had a great effect on the 
belief, but little effect on the rhetoric, of his period. I think ex. 
actly the opposite may be true: for the effect of his work as a whole 
has been to lay a disproportionate stress on individual metaphor 
and line. One could trace such an effect through the work of 
many poets who have followed him, as, for example, Auden, with 
his use of the startling epithet which at times exists for itself 
alone. The result has not been wholly salutary; for it is apparent 
today to anyone looking at the little poetry magazines, that 
young poets are striving above all to pack every line of their 
poems as full as possible, to exhaust every word by squeezing 
from it all the connotation it can give; it is apparent, too, that 
most of these bright surfaces are unsupported by any really basic 
structure. The influence of Hopkins, which has made itself felt 
throughout the modern period, and has come to focus now in 
the poetry of Dylan Thomas, has worked in much the same way. 
There is little real texture to most poetry today simply because 
there has been an over-emphasis on texture. When surface flash 
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and dazzle becomes a thing in itself, we are right back where we 
started—with the dreary ornamentation of the Victorians: and 
where is the text? 

In a recent exhibition of work by Picasso in Paris, there was 
displayed a bronze sculpture of a female monkey whose head, on 
close inspectation, proved to be a child’s toy automobile, and the 
plaster head of a goat whose horns were handlebars. Picasso, like 
Eliot, may be capable of integrating these bizarre objects into a 
work; but the lesser artist would be wise to find surer methods of 
composition, and leave the automobile in the play-pen and the 
handlebars on the bicycle. 

Turning for a moment from the modern scene, let us look at 
a poem of the past in which the texture itself is the text, a poem 
whose subject is texture. This is the celebrated lyric of Herrick, 
“Upon Julia’s Clothes”: 


When as in silks my Julia goes, 
Then, then (me thinks) how sweetly flowes 
That liquefaction of her clothes. 


Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave Vibration each way free; 
O how that glittering taketh me! 


We find this poem, on first reading, to be the simplest of songs, 
charming and delicate, saying how beautiful is a lady clad in silk. 
The sounds themselves convey the meaning. It is certainly, as 
someone has remarked, among the finest poems on silk in any 
language. But is it not much more as well? 


For a poem whose chief concern is sensuous appeal, how 
strangely abstract is the language. The two most important words 
in these six lines are liquefaction and vibration, both abstract 
nouns of Latin derivation, liquefaction meaning the act or process 
of making or becoming liquid, or the state of being liquid. And 
here, of course, it is both things: the silk becomes water, and is 
water. Vibration means oscillation; and suggests immediately the 
moving to and fro of the silk and of the lady’s body, that is, the 
liquid not only moves, flows, it also oscillates and glitters. But 
there is a progression in the poem which is underlined by the 
words Then, then, and Next, which opens the second stanza. Do 
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the lines merely say that Julia’s silks are like water; and when she 
walks, they move glittering back and forth? Perhaps. But what 
is the meaning then of “each way free?” The words themselves 
can only mean a thing unconfined in every direction. Surely the 
silk cannot be said to be entirely free. What then is free must be 
Julia’s own body: the lady’s clothes have been removed, therefore, 
and what Herrick is saying is that he prefers the nude to the 
clothed figure, no matter how lovely the fabric which covers it, that 
he prefers nature to art. The central metaphor of the first stanza is 
that of a river flowing forward, confined within its banks; that of 
the second, the waves of an ocean moving freely to and fro, and 
all is contained within the abstract framework of liquefaction 
and vibration. In the first stanza, it is the external qualities of 
the lady, her dress, which impress themselves on the internal in the 
observer, the mind, “me thinks.” In the second, the situation 
is reversed: it is the internal, the lady’s body which impress itself 
on the external, the eyes, the vision of the beholder. 


We have witnessed in the poem a peculiar alchemical pro- 
cess whereby a base material is transformed before our eyes into 
gold; and it is no mere accident that the entire work hinges ona 
word with alchemical overtones; for the alchemist, like the poet, 
while going through his complicated labors, may be said to ex- 
plore the depths of his unconscious. Herrick, in his early years an 
apprentice goldsmith, has wrought with the mind a metal of inest- 
imable value; and has given life to life itself. 


In support of this reading, one might call attention to other 
similar verses such as “Clothes do but cheat and cousen us,” in 
which the poet remarks “mine Eye/Is won with flesh, not Drapery,” 
and to the lines of Herrick’s master, Ben Johnson: “Such sweet 
neglect more taketh me/Than all the adulteries of art,” “To his 
Mistress” of Herrick also provides an interesting parallel: 


Put on your silks; and piece by piece 
Give them the scent of Amber-Greece: 
And for your breaths too, let them smell 
Ambrosia-like, or Nectarell: 

While other Gums their sweets perspire, 
By your owne jewels set on fire. 
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WILLIAM JAY SMITH 13 


So likewise, in the poem we have been examining, it is the lady’s 
“owne jewels” which fire the silk. 

Now if this poem fails in any respect, the reason for the failure 
lies in the fact that the surface is so skillful that it attracts undue 
attention to itself at the expense of the basic content. As I have 
said, this is a poem of which the texture is the text: it is concerned 
with the texture of woman’s clothing, silk; but more than that, 
with the texture of flesh. The poem is usually taken as a mere 
description of a silk dress; and the reason is that the recording 
of the mellifluence of silk is so powerfully expressed in the word 
“liquefaction,” that the reader is almost forced to view the second 
stanza as a mere amplification and restatement of the first. Here 
the reader rather than the poem is at fault; for, as William Empson 
has pointed out to us, Herrick, like other great poets, is not 
without ambiguity, and it is likely that the last three lines have the 
double signification of clothing and of flesh; but to read the poem 
as referring only to clothing is to misread it, and not to credit fully 
its power of enchantment. 

A modern poem similar to Herrick’s in that it presents a sur- 
face which appears to stand alone is “Arrival at the Waldorf” from 
Parts of a World by Wallace Stevens: 


Home from Guatemala, back at the Waldorf. 
This arrival in the wild country of the soul, 
All approaches gone, being completely there, 


Where the wild poem is a substitute 
For the woman one loves or ought to love, 
One wild rhapsody a fake for another. 


You touch the hotel the way you touch moonlight 
Or sunlight and you hum and the orchestra 
Hums and you say “The world in a verse, 


A generation sealed, men remoter than mountains, 
Women invisible in music and motion and color,” 


After that alien, point-blank, green and actual Guatemala. 


One is transported to a world of unreality, a world reduced to bare 
abstract lines. What Mr. Stevens gives on the surface is the feeling 
of complete detachment from one’s surroundings that one exper- 
iences in a vast modern hotel like the Waldorf, especially on ar- 
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rival from a primitive land; but to realize the full significance of 
this feeling one must examine carefully all that is brought into 
play. Just as the Herrick poem is built around the words lique. 
faction and vibration, so this poem is a construct of the word 
Guatemala and Waldorf. Guatemala is, as we know, a primitive 
and mountainous country, the majority of whose inhabitant 
are Indians; the Waldorf is that clear chromium peak of a more 
immediate wilderness. Do the opening lines mean, therefore, that 
one is brought back from the romantic and rugged land of travel 


to an everyday world of material comfort? This is the verse which © 


is presented, but then the rest of the poem concerns itself with 
a new and different Waldorf, and in conclusion, one is brought 
back abruptly to the wild country one has left, to Guate 
mala. Guatemala at first lies in the distance, while the Waldorf 
rises in the foreground; in the end, Guatemala is brought swiftly 


forward with the final words evoking pistol-shots fired at close | 


range, and the Waldorf recedes. What then has happened is 
that the two words have been completely reversed in connota 
tion: Guatemala becomes a symbol for the external world of 
everyday reality, and the Waldorf, a symbol for the inner world of 
the imagination. The Waldorf is used as a facade, and the words 
describing the reality behind the facade all apply to an inner 
Guatemala. The whole work is a marvelously witty turn on the 
poésie des départs: this is a romantic exploration, but instead 
of traveling to the world outside, we return from the wild e- 
terior and journey to that even wilder country of the human spirit. 
It is the actual wilderness of the modern psyche which has been 
revealed. One may find the key to it all in the statement of Mr. 
Stevens in a lecture on the relationship between poetry and paint- 
ink: ‘““The world about us would be desolate except for the world 
within us.” 

You will notice that the first and last lines here form a frame 
supporting the rest: we begin with Guatemala, and we return to 
it. The words in the inner section in their abstraction and apparent 
lack of substance are a web woven within the frame. Against the 
four outer adjectives “alien,” “point-blank,” “green,” and “actual,” 
are balanced the four inner ones: “wild,” “sealed,” “remoter,” and 
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“invisible.” The abstraction of “music and motion and color’’ is 
brought to a sharp focus against the concreteness of the final words. 
The only color mentioned throughout is “green”; but in the in- 
determinate gray of the hotel the colors evoked are the blue of 
moonlight and the pale yellow of the sun: together they blend to 
give us an actual green. It is the ever-renewed green of the imagi- 
nation; or, in the words of Mr. Stevens, “the poem of the act 
of the mind.” 

There is no individual metaphor here which can be detached 
from the poem: every word exists because of every other; and all 
exist together because of the valid experience they communicate. 
Mr. R. P. Blackmur, in writing of ““The Comedian as the letter 
C,” has said: ““The form Stevens used is as much his own and as 
adequate, as the form of Paradise Lost is Milton’s or the form of 
The Wasteland is Eliot’s. And as Milton’s form filled the sensi- 
sensibility of one aspect of his age, Mr. Stevens’ form fits part 
of the sensibility—a part which Eliot or Pound or Yeats do little 
to touch—of our own age.” 


I do not know the name for the form. It is largely the form 
of rhetoric, an extraordinary content of concrete experience. Mr. 
Stevens is a genuine poet in that he attempts constantly to trans- 
form what is felt with the senses and what is thought in the mind— 
if we can still distinguish the two—into the realm of being, which 
we call poetry, where what is thought is felt and what is felt has 
the strict point of thought. And I call his mode of achieving that 
transformation rhetorical because it is not lyric or dramatic or 
epic, because it does not transcend its substance, but is ‘‘a reflection 
upon a hard surface, a shining mirror of rhetoric.” 


The poems I have cited are splendid examples of such “re- 
flections on a hard surface.” If one were to draw that almost im- 
possible line between feeling and thought, one would find that 
with Herrick the dominant structural pattern is based on feeling, 
and with Stevens on thought; and if one were to give their Latin 
equivalents, in the case of Herrick, it would be Catullus; and in 
the case of Stevens, Virgil. 


In an age as highly artificial as ours, it remains possible to write 
poetry which shines not only on the surface but down through the 
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depths. Herrick, following Ben Jonson, turned from the complica. 
tions of an earlier period, from Petrarchan conceit and meta 
physical wit to the simpler classical models of Anacreon, Catullus, 
and Horace. So the poets of a younger generation today, after the 
years of important complex discovery which have preceded them, 
will profit, I think, from a study of areas of English poetry over. 
looked by many of their immediate predecessors. One cannot 
imitate Wallace Stevens, but there is in the lightness and postive 
grace of his work an example of a Latin purity of diction which 
is all the more vital because it is rare. 

A hard surface may reflect; it may also be translucent. It may 


reveal the true body of poetry which has always been human ex- 
perience. 
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Says the sun, alive in a diagram 

Of fountains maintaining the dead 

By overflowing hilltops 

And choking: _ by dust-clayed leaves, 

By chunks of rock laid endwise, flat, 

Among each other, ghosted and smoked with weeds. 


Whether interrupting or completing, the boy 
Should take the roses from his hand 

With his other hand, and put them forward 
Onto the cocked murmuring of the ground. 
At the second hill, rain falls, 

But the cut-out, preyless shadow 

Of his mother’s eagle rests between his arms 
Struggling rawly with the light, 

And the planed hill drifts to meet the cloud 
Enough to hold him up 

Beside her grave, which is blue 

Slate. She would plead for the roses. 

He holds them in his breath, 

His mouth shucked. What music there 

Of lightning thrown into sunlight, 
Lightning like vines stripped 

By a forgotten intensity of the moon, 

Should be sounded, is looking for a way 
To put his flowers down. 
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His legs are sleeping among the works 
Of the great lock of daylight: it is terrible 
For her to watch, to be rigid, to wait 


For the staggered lanes, the boys crouching. 
The shadow of the stone eagle 

Explodes, the leaves at her forehead shimmer, 
Dissolve: he stretches for the turn, 

His legs and mind and backbone 

All one jarring radiance 

Forward: a light comes on in his mouth: 
The strings of his teeth ache with her voice 
Opening for him: — the turn leans: _ she is rising 
To touch the flowers: at his shoulder, a body, 
Half, a tinge: he isalone: he is tying up: 
The crowd surges together, in: 

He must get his head down: No! the tape 

Is there. He puts down the roses. 

A bird streams thickly into song. 

The dark roses are singing under the bird 

To the rain, with speed and quiet; 

Among the petals, half-hidden like rich drops, 
Her cries are shyly balanced, 

As if taken back to blood. 


And, panting, blowing, he understands 
How it is all proved, by childishness. 

No small part of his body feels 

The sun, light blue under the cloud: 
Only the chest, back, and legs, 

Warmed with excitement, 

Glow over the graves in the changing light, 


As she turns 

Slowly into his face, not as a heelprint, 
But as a held look he lets his breath 
Gather to sustain, and the world 

Flowed together in a new way, trembles, 
Comes back at him, touches at his hair . 


Ly: 
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Lysander Kemp 


Flamencan Vignettes 


From the Spanish of Federico Garcia Lorca 


PORTRAIT OF SILVERIO FRANCONETTI* 


Between the Italian and the Flamencan, 
how should Silverio sing? 

The thick honey of Italy, 

and our lemon, 

mingled in the deep lament 

of the siguiriyero.t 


His cry was frightening. 

The old say that their hair stood up, 

and the quicksilver of the mirror was cloven. 
He passed through all modulations 

without breaking them. 

And he was a creator and a gardener. 

A creator of arbors for silence. 


Now his melody sleeps with the echoes . 
Definitive and pure. 
With the ultimate echoes! 





*Franconetti was a great singer of cante jondo (“deep song”) in Andalusia. 
TA singer of siguiriyas, a form of cante jondo. 














Peter Whigham 


Homage to Ezra Pound 


‘Lordly men are to earth o’ergiven.’ 
i 
Since 2,800 years Homer is dead; 
His mouth more often filled with verses than with bread. 
A-squat on the sun-hot stone, in the glare, 
Blind to the lyrical sun; 
And a blind man’s fingers light on the sensitive lute. 
Still, still the polysyllabled sea-rush rolls to our shores; 
The singing voice is mute. 
ii 
lo gay saber; amo ut intellegam sed intellego ut amen 
Lo! Ferlies befalleth where is love gladness 
‘Neath moon-sleight in orchard when pierceth love’s madness. 
Silken the song spun of air, in the dew, 
Tense with the immanent muse; 
And coins and castles, heaulmes and politics their song. 
Where now are the stones? Where is the bright hair of those 
women? 
Gone, all, the long-gone dead among. 


ili 
Dante Alighieri! Impelled by Love and led 
By Wizardry; his death-mask hangs above my bed; 
Pre-Raphaelite the work, the laurel leaves— 
Parnassian—smutched with gilt. 
Pale eyes burned in the ivory stillness of that face; 


Clothed in a white geometric vision he stalked 
Unsoiled through the market-place. 
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Dan Chaucer next ‘our fount of English undefiled’; 
And would he, from his customs house, have smiled 
At such a laurel, so bestowed? 

Here is there no aroma 

Of Dutch cloth, or coarse-grained bags of spice, 
But an air as of conversations with Boccace; 

And memory of Provence. 


vi 


Falcons by starshine and sunlight, in wind, in rain, 
Have pecked poor Francis Villon skin and bone again. 
Shrivelled the restless tongue and the nicked lip; 
Empty the mock-lit eye. 

Sunlight spills pattern of rose on Cathedral floor. 

Seine breaks under bridges. Dark firelight and laughter 
Leap from the tavern door. 


vi 


The names fall now as in the roll-call of Dead Lords: 
Douglas, Golding, Pope—each of glittering word-hoards. 
Savage Landor, that ancient Roman, wrote 

For 70 years in stone. 

The recent laureate, Browning happily shares 

With Hardy, who endowed puppets with nobility, and Yeats, 
That pursuer of arcane hares. 


vil 
And old Ez folding his blankets in Pisan meadows 
Unlocked his word-hoard as of this troop of shadows. 
You who have walked by Cahors, by Chaluz, 
Made Odyssean landfall, 
Your voice is as old as the first dead in my song; 


And would you might perceive herein such strength in gentilesse, 


Such subtlety, as tips your tongue. 
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Ford Madox Ford 


1873-1938 


The lobbed ball plops, then dribbles to the cup. 
A birdie, Fordie! But it nearly killed 

The ministers. Lloyd George is holding up 

The flag. He gabbles, ““Hop-toad, hop-toad, hop-toad! 
Hueffer has used a mashie on the green! 

It’s a filthy art, sir, a filthy art!” 

You answered, “What is art to me and thee? 

Will a blacksmith teach a midwife how to bear?” 
Bulldog of the King’ English, what is art? 

New thresholds, new anatomies? Or was 

It war, the sport of kings, that your Good Soldier, 
The first French novel in the language, taught 
Those Georgian Whig magnificoes at Oxford, 

At Oxford decimated on the Somme? 

Ford, mustard-gassed and buried seven miles 
Behind the lines at Nancy or Belleau Wood, 

And five times blackballed for promotion, you 
Emerged, a Jonah—O divorced, divorced 

From the whale-fat of post-war London. Boomed, 
Cut, plucked and booted! You had learned your art. 
Sandman! Your face, a girlish O. The sun 

Is pernod-yellow, and it gilds the heirs 

Of all the ages there on Washington 

And Stuyvestant, your Lilliputian squares— 

Here writing turned your pockets inside out. 

But master, mammoth mumbler, tell me why 
The bales of your left-over novels buy 

Less than a bandage for your gouty foot. 
Wheel-horse, O unforgetting elephant, 
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I hear you huffing at your old Brevoort, 

Timon and Falstaff, while you heap the board 
For publishers. Fiction! I’m selling short 

Your lies that made the great your equals. Ford, 
You were a kind man and you died in want. 








Noel Stock 


SOME NOTES ON OLD SCOTS 
AND MELODIC LINE IN VERSE 


The existence of early scots verse (say, 1400 to 1530) has never 
been denied, although common practice has been to ignore it 
When Chaucer died in 1400 the care of the language, generally 


speaking, passed into the hands of the northerners, who held to j 


some of the old clarity and melodic strength. 

As Dunbar and Douglas left it the language was ready for 
Golding whose METAMORPROSES was first printed about 
1567. 

In the main the flowering of Scotland is in the works of four 
men—King James I (1394-1437), Robert Henryson (c. 1425-c. 1506), 
William Dunbar (c. 1460-1520) and Gavin Douglas, Bishop of 
Dunkeld (c. 1474-1522). All of them took up the Chaucerian tra 
dition and strove consciously to maintain it. In Chaucer’s hands 
the language had been wrought to intense song, as in 


If no love is O God what fele I so 

And if love is what thing and whiche is he? 
If love be good from whennes comth my wo? 
If it be wikke a wonder thinketh me... 


and so on, for twenty lines, properly sustained. There was also the 
narrative art, unmatched for how long? such as: 


But as she sat allone and thoughte thus, 
Th’ascry aroos at skarmish al withoute 

And men cryde in the strete “see, Troilus 
Hath right now put to flight the Grekes route!” 
With that gan al hir meynee for to shoute 

“A! go we see, caste up the latis wyde; 

For thurgh this strete he moot to palays ryde.” 


The craftsman was unembarrassed by the material to be han- : 
dled, the verse sure, with no residue of effort, the metre and sound a 


born of a just appreciation of quantity, and of the natural ac 
cents of the speaking voice. 
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King James I, born six years before Chaucer’s death, imprisoned 
in England, made the Kingis Quair, or King’s Book, sometime 
between 1405 and 1424 


In Ver that full of vertu is and gude 
Quhen! nature first begyneth hir enprise, 
That quhilum was be cruel frost and flude, 
And schouris scharp opprest in mony wise, 
And Cynthius gyneth to aryse 

Heigh in the est, a morrowe soft and suete, 
Upward his course to drive in Ariete. 


And with the tiklyng of his hete and light 
The tender flouris opnit thame and sprad 
And in thair nature thankit him for glad. 


Only through latting of myn eyen fall 


Henryson tells us he wrote his Testament of Cressid after read- 
ing the master’s Troilus and Criseyde. However, the language is 
getting closer to the conscious Scots of Douglas. From the Testa- 
ment of Cressid: 


With buik in hand than came Mercurius, 
Richt eloquent and full of rethorye, 
With polite termis and delicious, 

With pen and ink to report all reddye, 
Sitting sangis and singand merilye. 


“I change thy mirth into melancholy, 
Qwilk is the mother of all pensivenes, 
Thy moisture and thy heit in cald and dry; 
Thine insolence, thy play and wantones 
To greit diseis... 


Dunbar, who carried out quite a number of metrical experi- 
ments, strives for the Chaucerian clarity in The Golden Targe: 


Lucina schynyng in silence of the nicht, 
The hevin being all full of sternis bricht, 
To bed I went 


Up sprang the goldin candill matutine, 
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With clere depurit bemes cristalline, 
Glading the mery fowlis in thair nest; 
Or Phebus was in purpur cape revest 

Up raise the lark the hevins menstrale fine 

In May, intill a morrow mirthfullest. 


The stait of man dois change and vary... 
Dunbar’s 
He hes done petuously devour 
The noble Chaucer, of, makaris flowr, 
The Monk of Bery, and Gower, al thre; 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 


helps explain how the contemporary scottish writer Tom Scott, | 
after reviving his native tongue, is having success with his transla. | 


tions of Villon. 

Gavin Douglas, who is best known for his translation of Vir. 
gil’s Aenaedos, not only comprehends the general Chaucerian 
tradition, but brings in more of his native Scots and gives a new 


toughness to the verse-texture. The Chaucer plus Scots is clearly | 


seen in The Palice of Honour: 


Amiddis quhom born in ane goldin chair, 
Ouirfret with perle and stainis maist preclair 
That drawin was by haiknays all milk quhite.. 


My ravist spreit in that desart terribill, 
Approchit neir that uglye flude horribill 


eeeee 


This laithlye flude rumland as thonder routit 
In qwhome the fisch yelland as elvis schoutit .. 
Southerners like Hoccleve (1370-1450) and Lydgate (1370-1451) 
are shadows compared with the Scottish poets of the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. Hoccleve’s 


Glad cheered Somer to your Governail 
And Grace we submit all our willing 


Fie! lack of coin departeth companie 
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read like modern attempts to re-create the poetry of an age long 
past. The same with Lydgate: 


And whanne I thenke verraily upon hir 


wommanhed 
And therewithal recorde also hir hevenly 


godelihed, 
I se she is so fer fro me, allas, and I am here 
Penalapee was in hir time moost famous of 
fairnesse 
And later, Wyatt’s “Farewel, love, and all thy laws forever,” 
though good, has not the tone to match the feeling, as in Gavin 
Douglas's “Richt hailsome was the sessoun of the yeir.” 


However, the superiority of the Scots is most evident in the 
quality of their rhythms and melodic line, the time value of each 
word? is governed by the length and pitch of the syllable before 
and the syllable after. Each word keeps its own resonance and the 
accents are those of an actual spoken language; there is a tension 
as accent is balanced against quantity. In Henryson’s “all thy 
beutye gay” there is a definite melodic relationship between the 
syllables, the first three syllables moving effortlessly one into the 
other. This point may seem slight, in itself, but later misreadings 
of the rhythms of Chaucer and the Scots can be blamed directly on 
poets who brought in the thump on alternate syllables, so that 
“all thy beauty gay” could be replaced by “‘all that Dick can say” 
or “down upon the bay.” 

This brings me to J. SIBBALD, whose forgotten introduction 
to his Chronicle of Scottish Verse (1802) must be unique in the 
English criticism of his time. He says: ‘The translation of the 
Aeneid by Bishop Douglas seems to be composed according to 
the same laws of metre’ as Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. He even 
uses musical notation to indicate QUANTITY in both poets. 


Several of Sibbald’s paragraphs on Douglas and Chaucer deserve 
to be recorded anew: 


“Where the lines in general contain ten syllables, the measure 
does not, as in modern poetry, depend upon the division of 
the lines into a fixed number of feet... .” 
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We might pause here and consider what could have happened to 
Mozart had he been forbidden to write more than four notes to 
the bar. I return to Sibbald: 


... the number of syllables frequently varies and the syllables 


Shenandoah © 


do not follow in order according to the modern rhythm ofa © 


short and a long syllable alternately... 

.... the measure seems rather to be regulated by the division of 
the time required for recitation of the line, into portions LIKE 
MUSICAL PHRASES, NOT NECESSARILY EQUAL IN 
NUMBER OF SYLLABLES BUT REQUIRING AN EQUAL 
PERIOD OF TIME FOR PRONUNCIATION. 


That these and thousands of other irregular lines in the 


[Douglas] Aeneid were meant to be read as modern heroic | 


verse appears incredible.” 


How and when England (and Scotland) lost this Vers Libre is 
not the subject of this essay. But Wyatt had it, in a delicate sort 
of way, and Golding very much so, if read with regard to the sense 
of the story: 


As if a man an ivory image of a lily white 
Should overlay or close with glass that were 
most pure and bright. 
“The prize is won,” cried Salmacis aloud, “he 
is mine own.” 
And therewithal in all post haste, she, 
having lightly thrown 
Her garments off, flew to the pool..... 


Sibbald examined the texts, he caught the relation between 
verse and the melodic line in music. He did not chop and change 


the texts or fume needlessly at the old copyists. As contrast let 
us hear Prof. Skeat in his Oxford edition of Chaucer: 


“The first syllable of a line is often wanting in Chaucer; so 
that the first foot consists of a single emphatic syllable. Such 
lines are now considered faulty, though examples are to be 
found in Tennyson's “Vision of Sin” which cannot be called 
unmelodious.”’ 


I have concentrated on a few technical aspects of the early ee 
writers of Scots, but there is in their poetry matter worthy of their 
technical skills, 
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Quhare is the balance of just and equitee? 
(anon, before 1500) 


and Douglas, of course, does Virgil. 


The question whether technical examination serves any useful 
purpose is, I think, answered in an essay by Hugh Kenner in which 
he points out that a recent book about poetry lists the lucid phrase 
DEAD CATS as an iamb. 


“Thou, redere,” says Chaucer, “‘mayst thy-self ful wel devyne” 
and so I leave it to the reader to take what he can from my samples: 


Blissit mot be the heye goddis all, 

So fair that glittern in the firmament 

And blissit be their might celestial, 

That have convoyit hale, with one assent, 
My love, and to so glad a consequent! 

And thankit be Fortunys axletree 

And wheel, that thus so weel has whirlit me. 


(The Kingis Quair, James 1) 


The northin wind had purifyit the air 

And shed the misty cloudis fra the sky; 

The frost freisit, the blastis bitterly 

Fra pole Artic come whistling loud and schill 


(Testament of Cressid, Henryson) 


Can nane gainstand the raging of his blood, 
Na yet be stable until he aged be; 

Than in the thing that maist rejoicit he 
Nathing remains for to be callit his 


(The Praise of Age, Heryson) 


Full lustily thir ladies all in fere 

Enterit within this park of most plesere, 
Qwhare that I lay ourhelit with levis ronk; 
The mery fowlis, blissfullest of chere, 

Salust Nature, methocht, on thair manere, 
And eviry blome on branch, and eke on bonk, 
Opnit and spred thair balmy levis donk, 

Full low enclining to thair Quene so clere, 
Qwham of thair nobill norising thay thonk. 


(The Golden Targe, Dunbar) 


The nicht furth sprad her cloak with sable lyst, 
That all the beauty of the fructuous field 
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Was with the earthis umbrage clean owreheild 
(An Evening and Morning in June, Douglas) 


Ph 


This beand done, Sibyllais commandement 
Aeneas addres performe incontinent. 

Thare stude ane dirk and profound cave fast by, 
Ane hidduous hol, depe gapand and grysly, 
All ful of cragis and uther scharp flynt stanys.., 





Aeneas blent him by, and suddenly 
Under ane rock at the left side did spy 
Ane wonder large castle strang and stout 
With wallis thrinfald lappit round about. 
Wham the grysly Tartarean Phlegeton 
That ravenous flood closis environ 


(Aeneid, Douglas) 











Iqu & qw—=w 

generally the SOUND of a word is a good guide to the meaning in Old Scots. | 

*Ezra Pound, in his Treatise on Metre (ABC of Reading), says “syllables 
“have differing weights and durations,” that is, “original weights and dura © 
tions” and “weights and durations that seem naturally imposed on them 
by other syllable groups around them.” However, he points out a few lines | 
further on that melodic line in verse is not just a matter of syllables, but of | 
“the varying qualities of sound inseparable from the words of... speech.” 

Consideration of syllables only would lead to distortion of the native 
tongue. The poet’s concern is both words AND syllables. 
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Philip Larkin 


If, My Darling 


If my darling were once to decide 
Not to stop at my eyes, 
But to jump, like Alice, with floating skirt into my head, 


She would find no tables and chairs, 
No mahogany claw-footed sideboards, 
No undisturbed embers, 


The tantalus would not be filled, nor the fender-seat 
cosy. 

Nor the shelves stuffed with small-printed books for the 
Sabbath, 

Nor the butler bibulous, the housemaids lazy, 


She would find herself looped with the creep of varying 
light, 

Monkey-brown, fish-grey, a string of infected circles 

Loitering like bullies, about to coagulate; 


Delusions that shrink to the size of a woman’s glove, 

Then sicken inclusively outwards. She would also remark 

The unwholesome floor, as it might be the skin of a 
grave, 


From which ascends an adhesive sense of betrayal, 
A Grecian statue kicked in the privates, money, 
A swill-tub of finer feelings. But most of all 


She’d be stopping her ears against the incessant recital 

Intoned by reality, larded with technical terms, 

Each one double-yolked with meaning and meaning’s re- 
buttal: 


For the skirl of that bulletin unpicks the world like a 
knot, 

And to hear how the past is past and the future neuter 

Might knock my darling off her unpriceable pivot. 
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QUOTATIONS . ow 
‘ ist. G 
I mm. 
. — spira 
War is Energy Enslav’d. 
The Arts and sciences are the destruction of Tyrannies 
or bad governments. 
The foundation of Empire is Art and Science. Remove them or 
degrade them, and the Empire is no more. Empire follows Art and 


not Vice Versa.... 
EK. 


Degrade first the Arts if you’d Mankind degrade. 

Hire Idiots to paint with cold light and hot shade: 

Give high Price for the worst, leave the best in disgrace, 
And with Labours of Ignorance fill every place. 


When Nations grow Old, the Arts grow Cold 
And Commerce settles on every Tree, 

And the poor and the old can live upon gold, 
For all are born poor, aged sixty-three. 


Whoever is set to undermine the execution of art is set to de- 
stroy Art. 


Where any view of Money exists, Art cannot be carried on, but 
war only.... 





Art degraded, Imagination denied—War governed the Nation. 


He who would do good to another must do it in minute particulars: 
General Good is the plea of the scoundrel, hypocrite & flatterer... 7 
Establishment of Truth depends on destruction of Falsehood con- | 

tinually, 7 
On Circumcision, not on Virginity, O Reasoners of Albion! 


Ideas cannot be given but in their minutely appropriate words, | tinu 
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nor can a design be made without its minutely appropriate execu- 
tion. 

5 Mechanical excellence is the only vehicle of Genius. 


4 Without minute neatness of execution the Sublime cannot ex- 
_ _ ist. Grandeur of Ideas is founded on precision of Ideas. 


The man who on examining his own mind finds nothing of in- 
spiration ought not to dare to be an artist. 


nd 


le- 


ut 








We are indebted for this literary intelligence to Omar Pound, who is con- 


s, tinuing his Arabric studies at McGill. 
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EUDORA WELTY’S 
USE OF MYTHOLOGY 


Eudora Welty’s The Golden Apples belongs in two far-reaching 
traditions. Through it she has created a fictional township; she has 


swelled literary geographical extensions of the United States by . 


adding to Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Tilbury Town, Edgar 
Lee Masters’ Spoon River, and William Faulkner’s Jefferson her 
own Morgana, in MacLain county. But the more important half 
of Miss Welty’s experiment—and I think The Golden Apples must 
be considered experimental—is her concern with mythology. She 
has stretched the canvas of this work over a framework of the 
classic myths. She has taken her title from a composite symbolic 
reference to those three Greek legends in which the golden fruit 
figures: the judgment of Paris, the race for Atalanta, and Her. 
cules’ eleventh labor. 

Each of the stories in this work—they are loosely joined in 
the manner of those in Faulkner’s Hamlet and Go Down Moses- 
makes use of ancient mythology; and though the stories are con- 
nected, they may stand apart; many have been published separately. 
The separability of the stories has enabled Miss Welty to use un- 
related myths which range from the births of the early heroes to 
the return of Odysseus to Ithaca. To my knowledge she is the only 
writer of first rank in America who is employing traditional myth- 
ology extensively in fiction. 

Miss Welty’s use of Greek mythology may be considered through 
three approaches: the use of myth as a means for ordering contem- 
porary history, the reestablishing of myths in modern terms and 
the linking of them to their ancient counterparts, and the use 
of myth as a movement toward structural control and sharply 
delinated form; and though these largely overlap, each is important 
enough to be viewed separately. 
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Certainly Miss Welty is not the earliest writer to use mythology 
in the first of these ways: the ordering of present existence. T. S. 
Eliot in “ ‘Ulysses,, Order and Myth” observed of Joyce’s Ulysses, 
In using the myth in manipulating a continuous parallel 
between contemporaneity and antiquity, Mr. Joyce is pursu- 
ing a method which others must pursue after him. They will 
not be imitators, any more than the scientist who uses the dis- 
coveries of an Einstein in pursuing his own, independent, 
further investigations. It is simply a way of controlling, of order- 
ing, of giving a shape and significance to the immense pano- 
rama of futility and anarchy which is contemporary history. It 
is a method already adumbrated by Mr. Yeats, and of the need 
for which I believe Mr. Yeats to have been the first contempor- 
ary to be conscious. It is a method for which the horoscope is 
auspicious. Psychology (such as it is, whether our reaction to it 
be comic or serious), ethnology, and The Golden Bough have 
concurred to make possible what was impossible even a few 
years ago. Instead of narrative method, we may now use the 
mythical method. It is, I seriously believe, a step toward mak- 
ing the modern world possible for art... 


Mention of The Golden Bough shows that Eliot considered “The 
Waste Land” one of the forerunners of the new treatment. To 
his citation of Yeats, we may add the Ezra Pound of The Cantos. 
Yet, if Miss Welty is not the first to use the method, she follows 
it; and she is, to my knowledge, the first to apply it to short fiction 
and to American regional themes. 


In The Golden Apples, Miss Welty has used the Danae and 
and Perseus myths, parts from the lengthy exploits of Zeus and 
Aphrodite, and the Homeric wanderings of Odysseus to order the 
confused and chaotic existence of the people in Morgana, Mis- 
sissippi. Working in the method of Joyce, she has increased the 
number of myths in the framework. By following Homer’s Odys- 
sey, Joyce had the unity of his novel partly worked out for him, 
but Miss Welty had to fuse previously separate myths into an 
artistic whole. It is perhaps at this point that her work breaks 
down most seriously. If it is argued that she is not trying to write 
a novel, but is supplying parts in a Comedie Humaine such as 
Balzac’s or Faulkner’s, one must answer that her fictional output 
is not yet large enough to support so great a conception, and 
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that what little work she has done requires unity to give it scope, | 


So far, the only unity she has given to it is to use over and ove 
the fictional characters she has already created and to locate mos 
of her action in the same town. 


The second aspect of Miss Welty’s use of mythology goes one 
step further than the use to which Joyce, Pound and Eliot, though 


not Yeats put it. The authors of Ulysses, The Cantos, and “The : 


Waste Land” attempted to order contemporary history and ex. 
perience in terms of past mythology so as to give stability to an 
existence otherwise beset with “futility and anarchy”; but thes 
writers did not reestablish the myths; they made the immediate 
jump to antiquity. Yeats, on the other hand, felt a necessity to 
create new myths and tie them to the older ones. “No Second 
Troy,” “The Second Coming,” “Two Songs From a Play,” and 
“Among School Children” illustrate such a thesis. 


I do not mean to say that the method of Yeats is better than 
the methods of Joyce, Pound, and Eliot; there is a need for both. 
Surely existence which cannot be forged into mythic patterns needs 
a stability as well as that which can. It was the fortune of Yeats 
to have been working with myth-making materials; such is the 
fortune of Eudora Welty. 


It was early pointed out by Robert Penn Warren in “The Love 
and the Separateness in Miss Welty” that Miss Welty worked 
with native mythic elements. Writing of three stories from her 
second collection, The Wide Net, Mr. Warren claimed, 


Floyd, the untamed creature of uncertain origin, is William 
Wallace dancing with the great catfish at his belt, the river god. 
But he is also, like the buck in “Livvie,” a field god, riding 
the red horse in a pasture full of butterflies. 


He is speaking in terms of the vaguest mythopoeia. The river and 
field gods are not associated with any specific deities. They are 
the raw materials of myth. However, in The Robber Bridegroom, 
Miss Welty used matter which had already worked its way into 
what can certainly be called the mythology of America. Though 
her hero, Jamie Lockhart, is not a familiar figure, other characters 
include Big and Little Harp and Mike Fink; and Jamie Lock 
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hart performs the deeds necessary to make of him a Jim Bowie or a 
Davy Crockett: 


“Oh, we had a terrible battle, Jamie Lockhart and I,” said 
he [Mike Fink]. “It lasted through three nights running, and 
when we were through they had to get the floor and the roof 
switched back to their places, for we had turned the house in- 
side out. Dozens and dozens of seagulls were caught in the 
whirlwind of the fight. Hundreds of people were watching and 
got their noses sliced off too, for standing too close.” 


Even in Delta Wedding, the exploits of George Fairchild are 
treated by both the Fairchild family and Miss Welty herself as 
material for the formation of myth and legend: 


“He would do anything for me!” they would say, airly and 
warningly, of a brother, an uncle, a cousin. “Dabney thinks 
George hung the moon,” with a soft glance at George, and so, 
George, get Dabney the moon! 


and 


She cried out for him to come back from his danger as a favor 
to her. And in his forthright risk of his life for that crazy child, 
she had seen him thrust it, the working of the Fairchild mask, 
from him, on his face was an elation of throwing it back at her. 


Nevertheless, at this stage in her work she had not associated 
her local myths with those of the ancients; she was wavering be- 
tween what Robert Penn Warren in “The Love and the Separate- 
ness in Miss Welty” called history and idea: 


Fiction may be said to have two poles, history and idea, and 
the emphasis may be shifted very far in either direction. In 
[The Wide Net] the emphasis has been shifted very far in the 
direction of idea, but at the same time there remains a sense 
of the vividness of the actual world: the picnic of ““The Wide 
Net” is a real picnic as well as a “journey,” Cash of “Livvie” 
is a real fieldhand as well as a field god. In fact it may be said 
that when the vividness of the actual world is best maintained, 
when we get the sense of one picture superimposed upon an- 
other, different and yet somehow the same, the stories are most 
successful. 


Mr. Warren’s use of the term history can be loosely equated with 
the term myth, at least in the general sense of the validity and 
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eternal nature of myth symbols. However, Miss Welty’s “history” 
or myth was more specific in The Robber Bridegroom; and after 
Delta Wedding, she turned to Greek mythology for the symbolic 
base of her stories. 

In The Golden Apples, Miss Welty examines contemporary ex. 
istence in a small southern town. Abandoning familiar native 
myths of The Robber Bridegroom, she creates new ones, at the 
same time paralleling them to Greek models. The reemergence of 
the truths of the older myths in modern counterparts not only 
comments on the validity of both sets of myths, but also helps 
to order the newer society. 

Much of English literature has used the myths of Greece and 
Rome to give form to its matter. If Chaucer did not begin the 
practice, Auden will not end it. Yeats and Joyce, Eliot and Pound 
are new in their treatment only through extended use of the myths, 
a use which parallels the models but does not necessarily identify 
them, a use which evokes Ulysses, Zeus, Danae, or Perseus but does 
not name them. With the exception of a story which appeared in 
the Autumn 1949 Accent, “Put Me in the Sky,” Miss Welty has 
not once given name to a classical figure in those stories where 
she uses the early myths. 

It almost seems that in order to work with myth, the writer 
must invoke Homer, Hesiod, Virgil, and Ovid. Perhaps one of the 
reasons for the failure of Hart Crane’s The Bridge was the poet's 
refusal to link his native mythology with the past. It is surprising 
how few references there are to classical sources in his works; 
“For the Marriage of Faustus and Helen,” ‘Voyages VI,” and 
sections from The Bridge provide a smattering, but few can be 
found in the other poems. It is surprising, because in the ’g0’s, in 
“General Aims and Theories,” Crane wrote, 


It is a terrific problem that faces the poet of today—a world 
that is so in transition from a decayed culture toward a re- 
organization of human evaluations that there are few common 
terms, general denominators of speech that are solid enough 
or that ring with any vibration of spiritual conviction. The 
great mythologies of the past (including the Church) are de 
prived of enough facade to even launch a good raillery against. 
Yet much of their traditions are operative still... 
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The deliberate program, then, of a “‘break’’ with the past or 
tradition seems to me to be a sentimental fallacy. ... The poet 
has a right to draw on whatever practical resources he finds in 
books or otherwise about him. He must tax his sensibility and 
his touchstone of experience for the proper selections of these 
themes and details, however,—and that is either where he stands, 
or falls into useless archeology. 


In the ’40’s and ’50’s, with the return to the church, the revolt 
against science, and the trend toward classicism, Crane’s beliefs 
would have saved him; his failure to believe in his manifesto is 
responsible for his physical and artistic disintergration. 


It is a consideration of the movement toward classicism that 
leads into the third aspect of Miss Welty’s use of mythology. The 
poet’s renewed interest in form and structure, as well as present 
critical trends, has placed an emphasis on “formalism.” In this 
concern for pure form, the short story writers in America have 
been in the classical tradition almost from the beginning. Start- 
ing with Hawthorne and Poe, short fiction has preserved the pre- 
ciseness and unity which might not suffer if held against the de- 
mands of the Poetics. 


That the myth lends order to the piece of work into which it 
is infused, as well as lending order to the existence with which the 
work concerns itself is undeniable. Joyce’s Ulysses, in addition to 
the self-imposed order of the one-day’s duration, gains in structural 
solidity from its following The Odyssey. “The Waste Land, united 
only hazardously by the “objective correlation” of an otherwise 
episodic framework, is nevertheless strengthened structurally by 
the underlying imagery and symbolism of the Tarot pack of 
cards and the Adonis, Attis, Osiris legends. 


Miss Welty always has been in the tradition of Poe and Haw- 
thorne as it pertains to preciseness and unity. In The Golden 
Apples she has added the dimension of the myth framework. Re- 
gardless of whatever other weakness it may contain, the book is 
thereby given a greater formal stability. The introduction of 
classical material into already classical molds makes Miss Welty 
something of an innovator in the short story. Actually her practice 
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brings one more art form into the group which is shifting away 
from romanticism. 

Pound, Joyce, and Eliot have been right in attempting to reas. 
sert the validity of the old myths, but one age’s mythology should 
not have to suffice for another’s. Though the old myths are unshake- 
able, new symbols and new vehicles must be found for the old 
truths. I think it was because Miss Welty saw the necessity to 
“superimpose” a new picture upon an old one, that she entered into 
the experiment of The Golden Apples. lf it was not always a suc. 
cessful experiment, it was a necessary one. Its limitations are the 
limitations of the ancient myths. Quite possibly the wisdom of the 
ancients cannot cope with the problems of a technological world. 
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LeGarde S. Doughty 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(In an exchange of letters on theories of literature the editors of Shenandoah 
made proposals with reference to Eliot, Pound, and the Southern Agrarians. 
The correspondent, LeGarde S. Doughty, replied from an opposite position. 
Some of his comments follow.) 


Dear Mr. Hood: July 3, 1954 


It is rare, of course, for one in one category of thinking to persuade another 
in another category. Preceding any attempt at persuasion is the formidable 
difficulty of taking firm grip on the points at issue. Semantics! We exchange 
views in brief sentences, discover gaps of difference—but I doubt that either 
of us has arrived at real understanding of the other’s terms. 

With that preparatory confession that I am not certain I have fully under- 
stood you, I offer this response to your most recent words: It seems to me that 
what to you is form is to me strait jacket; that what you defend as classicism 
I condemn as rigid formality; that your separation of what belongs to the 
fields of philosophy, history, sociology, etc. from what belongs to the field of 
literature confines the latter field to an exclusiveness so small there’s no room 
for anything of importance in it. On the contrary—If we understand each 
other—I hold that literature (hence, also criticism) excludes nothing that makes 
sense or feeling. Always, the ultimate product is the thing, of course; which 
brings me to your mention of artistic devices, means of communication, form 
and structure. Form I have touched on above. Devices and means of com- 
munication: If these things are actually separable at all, the same thing, I 
hold, can be said for both. That thing, that whole composition of them, is 
simply capactity to effect psycho-emotional stimulation. And what better ar- 
tistic device (means of communication) can there be than meticulous depar- 
ture from what everybody has come to expect—so long as the departure be 
both sincere and deft? 


Dear Mr. Hood: July 6, 1954 


If I have one faculty of which I am much inclined to be delighted it’s 
tolerance. My tolerance becomes exhausted, and properly, I think, only when 
confronted with the William Carlos Williamses, the E. E. Cummingses .. . i.e., 
the frauds. By that preliminary comment you must believe, I ask, that I do not 
smugly ignore adverse criticism or any other editorial opposition; I merely 
regret it. Considerable experience has urged me that discussions with editors 
usually come to nothing as far as literary proclivities themselves are concerned. 
Extrinsic things ensue—one or the other of two: mutual respect or enmity. 

Your most recent note seem to look askant at what you term author’s un- 
willingness to act on editorial observations. Now, let’s see. This time you 
propose that one measure oneself on the rule of Emily Dickinson. Suppose the 
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next editor suggests that one measure oneself on the rule of Edward Fitz. 
Gerald. The third would come along with flatfooted Thomas Hardy, maybe. 
One would end up, if one accepted advices, being an imitation of many peo. 
ple, but nobody oneself. Indeed, the probability is that any author shall end 
as nobody anyhow; but one should rather acquire nonentity on one’s own well- 
earned demerits than on the obsequious self-obscurantism of guessing what men- 
tor to follow most. 

All this thing, when persons have gone beyond the normally impression- 
able classroom age, is an exercise in the futility of seeking to mutualize taste, 
You speak of your responsibility to readers of the magazine, explaining that 
merely good material isn’t enough. By implication, therefore, you are de- 
termined upon the best. But, Mr. Hood, have you any assurance that your 
bestness maintains itself beyond you to your readers? What an editor does (not 
counting editors of popular magazines who are clearly ear-to-ground fulfillers 
of low-scale taste) is precisely what a writer of serious matter does: he uses his 
own judgment and hopes for the best. Is it not so? Does not the writer write to 
please himself—hoping for sympathetic audience? Doesn’t the editor choose to 
please himself—hoping to please his readers? 


Dear Mr. Hood: Aug. 8, 1954 


I admit that Eliot is cute, pot of tea at elbow; but what on earth does 
he mean—“‘only by the form, the pattern, can words or music reach the stillness"? 
The next time I despatch a packet to London I'll tell T. S. that a piece of 
driftwood riddled with pocks has as much form, pattern as a diamond—and 
more fetching under analysis. And I might hint to him that but for the utter 
stillness of hero-worship, root of which even god couldn’t explain, he, little 
T. S., would never have got noisier than a stillness he would not much care to 
have got hushed in. And by Tate do you mean Allen Tate? Oh, heavens! That 
puts us right in the middle of the Southern Agwawian Gwoup, which I 
long ago came to look upon as Sumptuous Aggrandizement Goops. And I 
think I detect Warren added by pen; it some way got blurred (maybe sweat 
from the postman’s thumb; it’s hellishly hot here too). I guess that’s little Robert 
Penn and all his works and pomps. Nothing wrong with them in their average 
output, but what’s so extraordinarly right about them? 

Look, fellow, let’s (you and I and everybody else who speaks out loud) 
forget everybody, including Aristitle, in the matter of expressing our own 
ideas. When you get right down to figuring out who is wise, capable, im- 
portant, worth notice—making sure at the same time to cancel all influence of 
propaganda the obsequious coat-tail clingers of “new criticism’ put out, even 
the best men seem common enough, because despite their pitiful minority their 
number is confoundingly great. 

I hasten to admit that one judges a thing largely by that element of his 
faculties acquired from experience—but I say that the more he forgets the 
specifics (as dogma) he has picked up (persons, processes, theories) the more 
likely he is to judge without prejudice—and judgment with prejudice isn't 
judgment; it’s only playing tag. 

I am a bit surprised that you have in mind to print something of my 
previous letters. They, like this one, were written casually and in haste. I am 
sure I haven’t said anything the substance of which I would deny; but all 
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my letters have been careless in make-up. If you are interested enough, please 
type out what you wish to use. I'll decide on seeing it whether I’d like it 


printed or not. 
Come, my fellow, let’s forget theories and big shots. Let’s be just ourselves, 


laying our own walls brick by brick in our own designs, nicely formal or 
vigorously rugged—but let’s be sure to leave openings to visit through. 


Yours sincerely, 


LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY 


A CHILD’S FIRST VIEW OF SANTA 
for 
PETER WATSON, aged 214 


The child is farther 
off the man 

than stars 

are near a child’s 
delight. 


Omar S. Pounp 








BOOK REVIEWS 


A FaBLe. By William Faulkner. Random House. 1954. 


THE NAZARENE GOSPEL RESTORED. By Robert Graves and Joseph 
Podro. Doubleday, 1954. 


In both of these very long works of fiction we are meant to 
be much impressed by a correspondence between the narrated 
events and the details of the story told by the Four Evangelists; 
there (since one is a novel and the other purports to be history) 
the resemblance between them would seem to end, except for the 
critical use to which a juxtaposition of Mr. Faulkner’s nightmare 
and the Messrs. Graves and Podro’s detective story can be put. 
Between them they serve to illustrate—and, perhaps, even assist 
to discredit—a conception of plot (“myth”) that has become in 
recent years a serious nuisance. 

A myth, in recent critical jargon, is any narrative conception 
that manifests itself so cloudily you can’t pin it down with conf- 
dence. In a work of art its presence, once discerned, like that of 
oil beneath one’s backyard, is supposed to enhance immeasurably 
the value of the visible terrain. (This notion seems partly traceable 
to the prestige of Professor Jung.) There are two sorts of myths: the 
home-made kind, like Mr. Faulkner's projections of his family 
history, and the kind that boast literary origin, chiefly Greek. Both 
are prestigious because they effect a contact between the mere 
manipulated surface of the writing and some larger unit of impres- 
siveness: the wisdom of the ancients as tested by the experience of 
eighty intervening generations, or the collective unconscious, or the 
universal Spirit of Man, or even the writer’s personal unconscious, 
conceived as some stratum of his being that gives off profounder 
chords than the cheap tinny rattle of the things he knows with his 
head. Spotting and elucidating the myths in modern writings- 
chiefly novels—is an especially noisy department of the critical in- 
dustry; perhaps because novels are very long, their values hence 
elusive, hanging as they do somewhere between language, theme, 
action and characters (and where do we fit in verisimilitude?): yet 
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the mere story is too obvious for the up-to-date critic to be caught 
dead with. 

There is no doubt, of course, that in many instances, as in that 
of Mr. Faulkner’s A Fable, the mines have been salted, and the 
busy critics are simply extracting what the author put in for them 
to find. A Fable is in fact a reductio ad adsurdum of what is 
widely supposed to be the right way to write a profound novel: 
making the events signify. There have even been complaints that 
their significance is too easy to see: in the Hudson Review (VII-4) 
R. W. Flint, for whom the book is “an earnest and high-minded 
mistake,” complains that “the main plot of A Fable is an elaborate 
gimmick of the most dismal sort, namely, a puzzle whose ‘solution’ 
is obvious at the outset.” Mr. Flint would probably not want to be 
held responsible for the implication that A Fable would be better 
if it were more obscure. Actually what he calls the “‘solution’”—the 
equation between the corporal’s actions and those of Christ—re- 
veals itself at about the same speed and to about the same degree 
of clarity as the empirical facts of the story itself. You have to read 
with unusual attention to grasp anything—either what is supposed 
to be happening or what it is supposed to mean; but the difference 
between reading A Fable and reading, say, Ulysses or What Maisie 
Knew is that the effort of phrase-by-phrase attention isn’t rewarded 
phrase by phrase but only idea by idea, and it takes 30 pages at a 
time—say 12,000 words—for Mr. Faulkner to establish each of 
his ideas: for instance that war (we grasp this between pages 20 
and 55) is both something imposed on man by his administrative 
machines and something he imposes on himself by creating those 
machines because he must. 

In fact, the novel Mr. Faulkner meant to write, and perhaps 
the one he thought he had written, would seem to be centred 
on this idea and its ramifications, rather than on what Mr. Flint 
calls the book’s “gimmick.” He celebrates, and would not lift a fin- 
ger to change, a human nature for which a Prince of Peace is less a 
centre than an aberration. “It wasn’t we who invented war,” the 
group commander says, speaking as a member of the machine. “It 
was war which created us. From the loins of man’s furious in- 
eradicable greed sprang the captains and colonels to his necessity. 
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We are his responsibility; he shall not shirk it.” If he shirks jt, 
by laying down arms, he cancels out his “necessity” and, presum. 


ably, slumps. That is why man must not be permitted to stop 3 
his wars. “They may even stop the wars, as they have done before | 
and will again; ours merely to guard them from the knowledge tha | 


it was actually they who accomplished that act. Let the whole 
vast moil and seethe of man confederate in stopping wars if they 
wish, so long as we can prevent them from learning that they have 


done so....Let them believe that tomorrow they will end it | 


then they won’t begin to ponder if perhaps today they can.” So the 


military caste is the guardian of what the old general toward the © 


end of the book calls “the quality-mark and warrant of man’s im. 
mortality: his deathless folly,” and war is not a problem to be 


dealt with but the most primitive and prevalent expression of the [ 
same human nature which now threatens man with “enslavement [| 


to the demonic progeny of his own mechanical curiosity,” and 


which, negated or modified as the Christ-like corporal seeks to 4 


modify it, would render man no longer human. The corporal, it 
seems evident, isn’t the book’s hero but an incarnate delusion. He 
too appeals to an “ineradicable folly” (since there is nothing else in 
man to appeal to), but not a tragic or Yoknapatawphan folly: 


merely man’s “deathless passion for being led, mystified, and de- a 


ceived.” This reading of the situation has been for most readers 
tainted by being ascribed to the far from Christ-like old general, 
but (as most reviewers have noted, with some embarrassment) it 
is the old general, not the celebrated corporal, who rehashes Mr. 


Faulkner’s Nobel Prize speech, completed with “the last ding E 
dong of doom” and the rest of that trashy but earnest rhetoric. ~ 


Said Mr. Faulkner: 


It is easy enough to say that man is immortal simply because 
he will endure; that when the last ding-dong of doom has 
clanged and faded (etc. etc.)...1I refuse to accept this. I be 
lieve that man will not simply endure; he will prevail. 


Says the old general: 


“... 1 am ten times prouder of that immortality which he does | 


possess than ever he of that heavenly one of his delusion. Be 
cause man and his folly—” 
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“Will endure,” the corporal said. 
“They will do more,” the old general said proudly. “They 
will prevail.” 

It is the “gimmick,” of course, investing the corporal with the 
reader’s active or residual pieties, that has thrown the book out of 
focus. In so far as it has anything to say about Christianity, A 
Fable would seem rather to judge it as an immense mistake, fruit 
of man’s “passion for being led, mystified, and deceived,” than to 
proclaim what are commonly regarded as the Christian virtues. It 
certainly isn’t a simple-minded book preaching pacifism, though 
in other ways it is simple-minded enough. 

Now there is no artistic reason why Christianity (considered in 
Gibbon’s manner as a historical phenomenon) should not be 
placed by a novelist in such a perspective. Unfortunately, a dem- 
onstration that Mr. Faulkner’s reviewers, fascinated and rightly 
irritated by “the gimmick,” have been misreading it doesn’t salvage 
the book: because what we have left to look at when we pull our 
eyes off such gimmickry as the correspondences with Judas, Peter’s 
denial, the crown of thorns, or the earthquake of the resur- 
rection isn’t a story but a form of linguistic masturbation. “Man 
and his folly will prevail,” for instance. Prevail over what? Over 
man’s folly? What meaning can be attached to “prevail”? Or to a 
favorite Faulknerian word, “anguish”? Crowds surge to and fro, “en- 
gaged in anguish.” The corporal’s idiot sister stands “in the mur- 
murous last of light which seemed to have brought into the damp 
stone cubicle not merely the city’s simple anguish and fury but 
the city itself in all its impervious splendour.” These are samples 
of the normal texture of the writing; they exemplify an inveterate 
abuse of language more serious, more utterly corrosive of any- 
thing Mr. Faulkner may have to say, than the indigestible gaffes 
which reviewers usually concede without argument and which in 
fact one learns to disregard as one reads: “mammalian apex,” for 
instance, or “the voice of his affirmation roared murmuring home 
to the atoll-dais of his unanimity.” The latter are knotted handfuls 
of rhetorical tinsel hurled anyhow onto the object (a Mississippi 
courtroom); it is true that, as Mr. Faulkner’s champions say, they 
don’t really matter. The former one can neither ignore nor pene- 
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trate; assaulted by their monotonous surge and din, page after page 
of images doubled and tripled and quadrupled because none of 
them is quite right, sentences indefinitely postponing their con. 
clusions because the subject’s articulation hasn’t been ascertained, 
abstract nouns clanging their cacaphony of “old verities and 
truths of the heart’—triumph, pride, agony, anguish, folly, doom, 
Man:—assaulted by all this the suitable reader bows his deaf. 
ened head, and takes on trust a world in which one can un- 
derstand nothing clearly, not even the meanings of words. 

Mr. Faulkner has always worked by exploiting language, so as 
to generate as much emotion, of a moralizing sort, as possible. The 
rhetoric, not the narrative, is the stuff of his books and determines 
their climate. Into certain earlier books he has imported a few 
casual postures of recognizable reality for the lightnings to illumine 
(by accident, as it were, when the lightnings happen to be corus. 
cating in the right vicinity; they are just as likely to blaze away at 
nothing more interesting than their own circumambient murk, 
leaving the statutary in darkness). He has done this, when he has 
done it, by a natural gift for catching the feel of trivial experience- 
the push of a hand on a door, the glare of fanatic eyes; or else by re- 
sorting to violence so intense it shrieks above the noise of the pres- 
entation. Everything, however, that gets into a Faulkner novel 
exists there for the writer to exploit; naturally, a novel centred 
on his ambivalent feelings about Christianity will not hesitate 
to exploit the Christian emotions. Hence, though Mr. Faulkner 
seems very blank about his corporal, the attempt to turn the 
corporal’s blankness into a virtue. The corporal is never presented 
squarely, though he is led onstage and allowed to speak a few quiet 
lines now and then; but (to offset the virulent self-justifications of 
the military men) he is meant through his very quietness to seem a 
deep ’un. Hence the woeful “gimmick”: the multiplication of 
Christian paraphernalia, last supper, crown of thorns, Judas and 
the rest. It is impossible to say what any of them mean, but they 
serve, by the magnitude of what they echo, to confer impressive- 
ness on the enigmatic corporal. To support the plot, he has got to 
seem impressive enough to have almost stopped a war, and to fill 
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out the Faulknerian orchestra he has got to be somehow impressive 
anyway. 

Hence Mr. Faulkner’s resort to “myth,” which in this novel 
amounts to no more than a set of borrowed effects. In principle, 
though not in method, he is following a less hysterical sceptic, 
Joseph Conrad; as Marvin Mudrick has indicated (Hudson Review, 
VII-g), Conrad, for whom the event is seldom quite significant 
enough by itself, tends to so tailor his plots and presentation as to 
make everything portentous. Like Faulkner, Conrad felt himself 
placed in a universe containing nothing meaningful but moral 
intensities: some such conviction about life, whether derived from 
igth century science or from a local condition like the plight of 
the South, seems to be what predisposes novelists towards sym- 
bologizing. The myth that criticism extracts from such writings 
is a substitute for any illumination occurring among the words and 
incidents as we read. The words are merely stirring; it is the myth 
(after we have finished reading) that appeases the mind. To dem- 
onstrate its presence is to suggest that for the author in question 
the mere events of the story (however much he may “believe” in 
them) are unintelligible. 

The most famous mythological structure in literature—Joyce’s 
parallel with the Odyssey—works in quite a different way. Joyce 
knows perfectly well what meaning his persons and incidents con- 
tain, and hence what he has to do in paragraph after paragraph 
to bring each phase of Dublin to epiphany. The only ones who 
have no idea what is going on are the persons themselves. The 
Odyssey situation, furthermore, was a comic amplification of 
something he discerned in his Dublin, really present, the very stuff 
of its political atmosphere: the expectation that a native avenger 
(Finn MacCool, Parnell) would return from beyond the grave 
to throw off the usurpers, and could perhaps be conjured up by 
the organized study of Gaelic. And the last thing Joyce did to 
the manuscript was strike out the Homeric chapter-headings; 
provided he grasps, with the help of the title, that Mr. Bloom is an 
alien wandered among grotesques, there is no reason why the 
reader need grasp the detailed parallel at all. 

Nor is the abuse of myth to be confused with the presence of re- 
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current themes in the work of all major writers: to cite a few 
modern instances, the generic Joyce plot, the man meeting himself; 
or the Eliot protagonist (Prufrock, Sweeney, Harry Monchensey) 
who tries to reach other people and is forced back on his own 
rhetoric; or Pound’s dual theme, the exile of the man of integrity 
and the emeregence of order from chaos.! To discern such preoccu- 
pations in the range of a writer’s work isn’t to recover the diagram 
from which he habitually started, but to acquire a profile of the 
structures of interests that guided his perception of experience. 


* * * 


The profile of Mr. Robert Graves’ interests is easily drawn; 
for twenty-five years he has been addressing to middle-class Eng. 
land a series of bulletins demonstrating with unflagging energy and 
ingenuity that the things there taken for granted aren’t so. His de- 
bunking of the first World War (Good-Bye to All That) is well 
known. The Long Week End (written in collaboration with Alan 
Hodge) proved without difficulty that the newspaper public hadn't 
possessed the smallest comprehension of the events through which 
it had lived between the wars; The Reader Over Your Shoulder 
(also with Mr. Hodge) showed that the Times Lit. Sup. public, to 
judge by the authors it certified, had no criteria at all for efficient 
or even intelligible prose. The White Goddess (of which one would 
like to see a well-informed review) set out to prove, by piecing 
together thousands of obscure facts, that the classically trained had 
no notion of the meaning of anything they had been taught to 
read. The Nazarene Gospel Restored, a much more entertaining 
book than A Fable, applies to the four gospels the methods of The 
White Goddess and of Mr. Graves’ historical fiction. The familiar / | 
narratives are worked through clause by clause, with the assistance | 
of several hunches and much evidential lore, to prove that they 
are really elaborate scissor-and-paste jobs performed for various 
political and doctrinal reasons on a very different narrative, a 
secret oral tradition, rapidly lost, which Mr. Graves and his col- 
laborator Mr. Podro undertake to restore. 








*Memorably blended in his Women of Trachis: Herakles leaves the earth 
in brilliant awareness that “ it all coheres.” 
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This latest “historical Jesus” is a devout Jew on orthodox 
Pharisaic lines (though the text was later edited to cast the Phar- 
isees into disrepute) , and an anchoritic extremist who expected the 
imminent end of the world. He was nominated by John the Bap- 
tist as the expected Messiah and underwent a secret ritual coro- 
nation (with thorns) and adoptive rebirth into the tribe of Levi. 
(This has gotten muddled into a Virgin Birth story, and the Marys 
involved have gotten confused; Mary the Virgin was the same per- 
son as Mary Magdalene. Furthermore, the coronation incidents 
have been moved out of context to mislead patriotic Romans, and 
the loss of the secret exegetical tradition has left them stranded in 
the narratives of the Passion.) After two or three years, perfectly 
orthodox preaching, he attempted to precipitate the Apocalypse by 
initiating the long-awaited “‘pangs of the Messiah”; was crucified 
for his pains, but survived; and noting on his emergence from 
the tomb that all Israel had not repented and the world had not 
come to an end, realized his mistake and slipped away penitently 
to the far East to become the Wandering Jew of legend. 

This is argued out, with fantastic ingenuity, detail by detail. 
The authors’ rhetorical strategy consists in their never allowing 
the reader anything between a general outline and a succession of 
microscopic close-ups This keeps his mind off the frequent im- 
plausibility of what is supposed to be happening in the middle 
distance; as that Jesus kept a thousand hungry people in a desert 
place toward nightfall (four thousand others having gone home 
faint with hunger) while he enacted with loaves and baskets an 
intricate charade the meaning of which was lost even on the de- 
ciples and which was actually a heretical scheme of calendar re- 
form.2 The postulate is that of pre-Hammett detective fiction: 
any crazy sequence of human actions becomes plausible if we ra- 
tionalize its minutest details. People, by the same token, once 
typed, run infallibly true to type. It cannot have been the Phar- 
isees who confronted Jesus with Caesar’s penny, “since they were 





*We are apparently not meant to ask how Jesus knew the exact number 
of people who drifted away, though the meaning of the whole tomfoolery is 
supposed to depend on this number. 
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forbidden to bring unclean coin into the Temple...and would 
not have dared to produce it at his challenge even if they had dis- 
regarded this prohibition:” the texts of Matthew and Mark have 
therefore been retouched by an anti-Pharisee. So one might argue 
that a goth century business man (who according to all reliable 
authorities belonged to the most law-abiding class in the com. 
munity) cannot have speeded through a red light because in the 
America of that time it was illegal to drive fast on urban streets, 
and the businessman would not have defied a red light even 
if he had disregarded the speed limit; it must therefore have 
been a member of the artisan class, and the New York Times 
account has been tampered with by a Russian sympathizer. Page 
after page, the arguments are so briskly detailed that one loses 
all sight of their plausibility in admiration at the authors’ resource- 
fulness. A brilliant passage on pages 740-741 (the book is nearly 
1,000 pages long) conjures out of existence a textual difficulty by 
filling in a sequence of editorial glosses and misreadings, even to 
specifying the Greek letters that have been misread; the phrases 
form fours with a deftness that completely conceals the initial pos- 
tulation of an editor so casual he struck out of a sacred record only 
two words of a four-word phrase he wanted to delete, and another 
who while inspecting the passage closely enough to make three 
other alterations allowed the resulting nonsense to stand, to be 
queried by a third whose query was in turn misread by a fourth. 
The readers of Ellery Queen who swallow this kind of argument 
don’t really imagine they are lending credence to anything but an 
ingenious way of carrying on the plot. Mr. Graves has been writing 
too many novels. 

Mr. Faulkner’s mythophilia, we have seen, stems from a 19th 
century conviction of the superiority of ethical to merely prag- 
matic reality: motives, not deeds, determine the structure of an 
action. The Nazarene Gospel Restored is a freakish descendant of 
the same conviction. The “quest of the historical Jesus” began 
when it had been decided that since only moral states possess signi- 
ficant reality, Jesus should be cherished as an ethical teacher and 
the mere events of his life reduced to humdrum plausibility. So the 
miracles were gotten rid of, and a sort of remote Harry Emerson 
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Fosdick depicted wandering about the hills of Palestine. The 
sharpness and violence of the Biblical narratives, once you imagine 
them to be describing that order of happenings, raise a great 
many problems which it was fashionable to brush aside with a 
few remarks about textual corruption; provided we had his “‘mes- 
sage,” which was the valuable thing, it really didn’t matter whether 
Jesus had even existed or not, let alone whether the chroniclers had 
gotten the details of his existence right. It was onto this sloppiness, 
which by the mid-goth century had just about turned Jesus into a 
pleasing myth, that the Messrs. Graves and Podro busily intruded. 
The links with the supernatural having long been broken, they had 
only to treat the Evangelists’ narratives as badly corrupted ac- 
counts of a set of rationalistically explicable events, and recover 
the outline of those events by undoing the corruption. The de- 
tails, however, like those of the celestial motions, are pretty resistant 
to formulation if you choose the wrong centre, and this book isn’t 
the work of a Copernicus. Hence the veritable Ptolemaic system 
of plots, counterparts, secret-intentions, clandestine exigeses, obfus- 
cations, falsifications, which results from their energetic determi- 
nation to fit everything in. In obliterating a mythological Jesus 
they have created a genuine curiosity of literature, as fantastic a 
work in its way as Bishop Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses or 
the numerous attempts to indentify the Beast 666, a book all shut- 
tling Plot, aglitter with human beings each reduced to his quantum 
of sharp bright rational purpose; just as in handing over everything 
to myth Mr. Faulkner has brought into being a woolly mammoth of 
a book where everything vanishes, beneath daylight scrutiny, but 
the apocalyptic urgency of the author’s intensity. 


Hucu KENNER 


SEDUCTION OF THE INNocENT. By Frederick Wertham. Rinehart. 


1954: 


By isolating the crime comic industry from the rest of the 
entertainment industry, Dr. Wertham runs the risk of unreality. 


In fact, he comes close to manufacturing an abili for the crime 
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comic industry. But he does this wittingly. He is convinced that 
positive legal and political action against the industry is overdue 
and that such action cannot result from diagnosis of the entire 
culture in which the industry operates. So he deliberately ignores 
the fact that there is nothing in the worst crime comic that doesn't 
find an approximate equivalent in the daily press, in movies, radio, 
TV, and the novel. The habitual association of luscious semi-nude 
figures with news items of violence and horror is made possible by 
pictorial advertising and news photography. And it is this associa- 
tion of sex and sadism that Dr. Wertham justifiably regards as 
dangerous. Better, he says, the secretly sold comic books of porno- 
graphic kind than the publicly sold crime comics. Better a flood of 
sex than perversity. Sex is at least on the side of life. And the pic- 
torial representation of sexual activity is less perverse than de. 
sexed violence in which glamorous girls exist only to be kicked 
and strangled. 

It was G. Legman’s Love and Death which first underlined the 
oddity of our laws which tolerate every degree of representation 
of murder and mutilation but which restraine the exhibition of 
the act of love. Presumably love is less friendly to an activist code 
than violence. 

Dr. Wertham notes the ruthless immoral code of the crime 
comics and observes that if the forces of law do win in comic 
books, they do so not because they represent law or morality, but 
“because at a special moment they are as strong and brutal as the 
evildoer.”” But as always he fails to observe that this code has ex- 
plicitly shaped society and politics since Machiavelli. When Machia- 
velli raised human weakness to the level of a principle of obser- 
vation and control, he created the climate of subsequent enter- 
prise. The older humanism based on the rational form and obli- 
gations of human nature was supplanted by a purposive ethos of 
manipulation and metamorphosis of man and society. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Dr. Werthan claims to 
speak as a scientist have alarmed the scientific fraternity. 

The climate of scientific enterprise has been so consistently gnos- 
tic and manichean in its selfless acceptance of violence and nihil- 
ism that it may well seem ludicrous for a scientist to speak up 
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in favor of life and humanism. In confronting the cult of superman 
and violence today, may it not be asked how far the acoustical 
vodka of jet propulsion, the hum of dynamos and internal com- 
bustion engines may not have given society a jag which is most 
readily expressed in both real and fantasy violence? May not 
the hum of the machines have been as deadly as radio-active poi- 
soning? 

A major theme of Dr. Wertham is that adults display childish 
ignorance of the contents of crime comics. Likewise they are little 
aware of the amount of time the young spend with these comics. 
In the same way he finds no recognition of entertainment as 
education. I think these are valid observations. But I find in Dr. 
Wertham no awareness of the extent to which these matters are 
part of the social revolution involved in the new media of commun- 
ication. For example, he appeals to those interested in the problem 
of illiteracy to rally against these picture books. Literacy is, he 
feels, a sure defence against these new books. But to assume that 
literate people are thinking or observant people is not realistic. 
And he lands himself in a quagmire when he argues: ““The passivity 
is greatest in reading comic books, perhaps a little less with televi- 
sion, if only because other people are present in the audience. In 
both, the entertainment flows over the child. Passivity is least in 
going to the movies, where others are always present.” 

For centuries, book culture as such has fostered the very passivity 
Dr. Wertham here deplores. The printed book isolated the reader 
as the preceding two thousand years of manuscript culture never 
did. And the book inevitably decreased the power of the spoken 
word and the habit of discussion, as we are now aware, thanks to 
radio and allied media. Even the newspaper, breaking up the rec- 
tilinear book page into multiple juxtaposed units, was more favor- 
able to discussion than the book. But with the mechanization of 
the voice and human gesture there occurred a revolution in hu- 
man communication far exceeding the mechanization of writing by 
Gutenberg. We are able to form some notion of the scope of the 
alteration in human relations in which we are now involved mainly 
by study of the now remote revolutions resulting from writing and 
printing. Before writing man lives in a sort of limitless acoustical 
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space. After writing he learns how to mold and hollow space, 
But with the mechanization of writing (print from movable type) 
he encounters mass production for the first time. And one of the 
first consequences of this mass production was the reconstruction 
of the human past. At the same time came the commercial ex. 
ploitation of the vernaculars, associated with the rise of national. 
ism and the greater scale of military operations. 

The printed page depressed architecture and pictorial arts, 
It obscured the language of the human countenance and brought 
a train of effects which have not been noticed simply because 
print is naturally lineal, obsessive, and hypnotic. It is this kind 
of situation in which Dr. Wertham ventures his analysis of 
crime comics. But I venture the above cryptic remarks on the new 
media by way of reinforcing Dr. Wertham’s point that entertain- 
ment is education and ought to become a principal object of 
attention and analysis in the class room. 

Erasmus revolutionized European and English education by 
focussing the Gutenberg revolution onto the change in class room 
procedure. Today neither the class room nor the text-book is any 
longer the main source of information. The book and even the 
press used to be a means of relating people to other realities. But 
today the press, the mags, the movies, etc., have become reality. 
Modern technology is an art which has supplanted external nature, 
and modern media of communication have supplanted the ordi- 
nary social life which was once referred to as “reality.” Modern 
entertainment is total. It has, therefore, to become the principle 
object of attention at every stage of education if any core of hu- 
man kind is to remain. Critical analysis of the techniques and ef- 
fects of all current media is the indispensable basis for any future 
humanism. 

I suggest, therefore, to Dr. Wertham and his associates, not that 
there should be a law, but that there should be discussion. If the 
crime comics he deplores were required for group reading and 
discussion in the class room, reforms far superior to the ones he 
hopes for would soon be forthcoming. It is important that such 
discussion should center on technique and effect of the comics and 
that concern should not be immediately with morals. Moral re- 
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form would follow. But it is typical of Dr. Wertham’s approach 
that the immediate concern with morals acts to obscure many large 
issues, to the ultimate detriment of a grasp of the moral issues. That 
is why in going straight for the moral problem I think Dr. Wer- 
tham has tended to provide the crime comic industry with an 
alibi and with a red herring wherewith to distract attention from 
certain revolutionary realities. The vestiges of traditional life and 
education can now, at best, only become centers of resistance and 
analysis. But they cannot afford to be less than that. 


HERBERT MARSHALL MCLUHAN 


WynpHAM Lewis. By Hugh Kenner. The Makers of Modern Lit- 
erature; New Directions. 1954. 
“A book of this description is not written for an audience already there, 


prepared to receive it, and whose minds it will fit like a glove. There must 
be a good deal of stretching of the receptacle, it is to be expected.” 


WynpbHaM Lewis, The Art of Being Ruled 


In the late thirties, when I was an undergraduate at a Canadian 
university, and all ears, I heard the name of Wyndham Lewis 
mentioned exactly twice: once by an alert fellow student who knew 
something of “an angry sort of book on civilization and time,” 
and once by a Toronto artist who had heard there was “some 
British abstractionist by the name of Lewis living just up the 
street.” I did not read the book about Time just then; and I 
did not walk up the block to visit the abstractionist painter—to 
my eternal remose, for I might have made contact there and then 
with the man whose career Hugh Kenner in this superlative study 
accurately terms “the most astonishing literary career of the cen- 
tury.” This is not to derogate Canadian education particularly—I 
suspect the case would have been much the same anywhere else in 
North America—but to raise a question for which I have no satis- 
factory answer, and which Mr. Kenner’s book, committed to more 
intrinsically literary problems, does not wholly answer either: viz. 
how does it come about that voltaic energies of the order of Wynd- 
ham Lewis's should have penetrated the modern consciousness—or 
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the minds of those self-deputedly in charge of it—about as effec. 
tively as snowballs directed at a tin roof? Presumably a can opener 
is needed. Which is, I suppose, and from one angle, precisely what 
Mr. Kenner’s neat volume provides; and unless I miss my guess a 
good many readers, if they care at all about the immediate back. 
grounds and unique dilemmas of modern literature, are going to 
feel deeply grateful for this book, and are going to ask themselves, 
on finishing it, the question I have asked before. Incidentally, they 
are also going to discover, in attempting to follow up the stimulat. 
ing cues and leads in which the book abounds, some exasperating 
deficiencies in their public and college libraries. 


Wyndham Lewis has had three careers, any one of which would 
have comfortably ranked him among modern intelligences which 
matter. He has been a portraitist of remarkable power, a novelist 
of genius, and polemicist without equal in his time (the last cate- 
gory embracing works of literary, philosophic, anthropological 
and political impact.) He has had a fourth, unpublished career, 
more difficult to classify, that of personal gadfly to half a dozen 
major goth century writers. Certainly there is God's plenty to write 
a book about. But to show the strategic inter-relations among these 
careers, the lifelong modulation from one to another, to pick out 
the evolving mental principle by which they were all made to 
cohere in a unified multiple effort: hic opus, hic labor est. This, 
however, is what Mr. Kenner has done, without fuss or deflection, 
and got it all into a mere one hundred and sixty page book that 
eschewing the enticements of personal biography reads, neverthe- 
less, like an adventure story (for adults). The key which unlocks 
the Lewis mansion is only gradually revealed to the reader as the 
intellectual narrative develops; strictly speaking, it is carefully 
delayed till the end, so that snatched from its proper context- 
the suicide of Vincent Penbale in The Vulgar Streak— and handed 
over bluntly it has a rather frightening glitter: 


The man to whose mind the Cartesian split and the Nietzschean 
energy were not hobbies but lifeblood, who having made the 
center of his world a vacuum, was better equipped than anyone 
else to write out of inner knowledge the tragedy of his time, 
who conjured out of nothing with a mind more lively than that 
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of any other novelist a new prose and a new kind of fiction, 
devoted his most rapid and functional writing to bringing the 
values he discerned in an entire civilization, and (transposed 
into the prerogatives of genius) largely shared with it, up short 
at the end of a rope. 
Anyone familiar with the works of Wyndham Lewis will, I think, 
concede that this formulation does it. 


To know what to ask, Aristotle once said, is already to know 
half. It is altogether fortunate that this long overdue study of Lewis 
should have been executed at this time by no one but Hugh Kenner. 
With his scholastic background, his close studies of Joyce and 
Eliot under his belt, his thorough knowledge of Pound (who 
practically tunnelled him into the Lewis estate) and his queit 
Lewisian knack of lasooing herds of particulars with abrupt gen- 
eralizations, he was the right person to take on a job whose sine 
qua non was a lucid and passionate understanding of the real 
mechanics involved in the formation of the third and last wave of 
significant intelligence which has risen in our literature since the 
age of Elizabeth: for Wyndham Lewis was in the center of that 
heave, as surely as there was a heave at all. 

Some minds can do no wrong, it is difficult to say just why; 
their energy is so pure a passion. Yeats said of Schopenhauer, 
“Error is but the abyss into which he precipitates his truth.” He 
said it apropos Wyndham Lewis, but he might as well have said 
it of him directly, for it fits. In Lewis’s case the record is (con- 
servatively) four thousand pages of the most aggressive polemic 
writing of our time without the intrusion of a single merely can- 
tankerous or vicious phrase. (It is probably completely idle to point 
out that there are, literally, hundreds of pages of Lewis’s argumen- 
tative writing any segment of which could well be included in col- 
lege English courses as models of English prose style; idle only 
because, as I have said, Lewis writes for the mature, i.e., for those 
to whom life is a serious matter, the life of the mind in particular— 
no page of his springing from any other premise.) The polemical 
is probably the best known side of Lewis’s work. Mr. Kenner, 
placing his main emphasis where it is doubtless more needed, on 
the novels, sees Lewis’s twenty years of polemics as a ‘diversion of 
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his richest energies” away from his true métier, fiction. He may be 
right—while reading his persuasive treatment of the fiction I feel 
that he is—but left to myself I am inclined to doubt it, if only on 
pragmatic grounds. The polemic achievement is there, at any rate, 
glittering and full of fight, and it will bear comparison with the 
best in the language. Jonathan Swift, exacerbated to the edge of 
sheer misanthropy, shattered his targets as if they were clay pigeons; 
George Bernard Shaw, lacking minimum metaphysical austerity, 
vulgarized his whole position by basing it on sentimental Victorian 
good sense. From both these deformities Lewis is free. The exhila- 
ration that derives from his pages comes, in fact, not from watch- 
ing the drill-head of his hatred chip into complex varieties of 
solidified contemporary error, but from a quite different feature— 
the defiant, sustaining admiration, everywhere present, for the hu- 
man excellent, for the human norm conceived as creative, free intel- 
ligence. Whatever threatens the sanctity of the intelligence, and of 
the person, whatever encourages anonymity and the relapse of 
mind into matter, fosters automatism and “the sleep of the ma- 
chine“—these things have always been for him the enemy. He has 
found plenty to attack, from philosophy all the way down to ad- 
vertising copy—complex congeries of tendencies, formally and sur- 
reptitiously joined under the Bergsonian Time Philosophy—a whole 
drift of agencies and appetities working to destroy the concept of 
the person which had been wrenched from the dark by western man 
through how many centuries of intellectual and moral persistence. 
All this sounds like a pretty grim undertaking: and by 1955 a 
sufficiently commonplace theme. And so, in most hands, it would 
be; but it is not, and the reason is Lewis’s buoyant prose. Here, en- 
tirely at random: on the war of the lowbrow vs. the highbrow 


In killing the intellect, or its trained servants, men would cer- 
tainly be killing the goose that lays the golden eggs: not the 
eggs of mammon, which are devoured at the tables of the mil- 
lionaire world, but the more universally valuable eggs of in- 
telligent behavior. 


On Mr. Bertrand Russell 


In a general way, Mr. Russell has a habit of discussing things 
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that are in full swing today as though they belong to a very 
distant future. 


On the writings of Gertrude Stein 


...a literary system that consists in a sort of gargantuan mental 
stutter. 


On G. B. Shaw’s humanitarianism 


A sort of spiritual, nineteenth-century vulgarization of the great 
fanatical compassion of which it is a degenerate, genial, tepid 
form; a half-measure, embalmed in rationalistic discourse. 


On Rousseau (and consequences) 


He stands just behind it [the French Revolution], as a great 
symbol of disintergration, of the final abdication of the Roman, 
pagan, legal intelligence to the forces of nature ‘stronger than 
mystery,’ of an intenser life and deeper intelligence than itself. 


The individualism of Rousseau relegated the political part of 

the animal, man, to a political machine, in order to free him for 

personal satisfaction . .. why not, at almost any price, hand over 

all that barren executive function to some one with a taste for 

it? 
This last is the pivot on which Lewis turns on the self-deposed 
western intellectual (think, for instance, of Byron with his idiotic 
menagerie of apes and peacocks, George Moore with his pet python, 
Lewis Carroll and his crochet work of ciphers and acrostics) whose 
anarchic frivolities have, perhaps, cost us civilization itself. Hence, 
too, the pronounced political orientation of so much of Lewis’s 
work. Of course he is political; as all responsible intellectual ac- 
tivity, since the disastrous nineteenth century defeat of the mind, 
had better be from now on, or else. 

Such, in their hundred dazzling modulations, have been the 
Lewisian polemic themes since Blast days. Then suddenly in 1948 
a new Lewis, transcending rather than contradicting the old. I 
remember the surprise with which I read: 


Once “Western Man” was the object of my particular solicitude. 
He was ailing, in fact in a decline—it was denied me to foresee 
what would so shortly befall, and I sought to heal and rein- 
vigorate him. He was, of course, past help, and now is dead. He 
only breathed his last a short while ago, but to me he seems as 
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far away as Cro-Magnon Man. I cannot regret him, I find, 
in the slightest degree. I feel no loyalty toward him. All my 
loyalties today are for a far more significant and imposing 
person, namely, Cosmic Man (or “Cosmopolitan,” as they 
would have said in the last century). This man I have seen and 
talked with in America. So I know what he will be like when 
his day comes, and he is everywhere. 
The book from which these lines are taken is entitled America and 
Cosmic Man. It is an unpretentious, colloquial essay; yet there 
are sections that will stand one day with de Tocqueville. It con. 
tains as civilized and reasoned a basis for hope in the future of 
the American—and, in general, the human—enterprise as any book | 
know. 

Of Lewis’s career as a novelist, I do not think I can within the 
limits of this review add anything to the splendid analysis which 
Mr. Kenner provides; and the same is true for Lewis’s career asa 
painter, apropos which occur some of the most interesting remarks 
in the book. Wyndham Lewis is an important study of a complex 
modern man of genius. It is no small tribute to Mr. Kenner, who 
is well on his way to becoming the most valuable as he is already 
the most brilliant literary critic now writing in America, to say 
that in his case Mr. Lewis found a mind which did, in fact, fit 
its subject like a glove. 


DONALD R. PEARCE 


Tue CoLLecTeD PoEMs OF WALLACE STEVENS. Knopf. 1954. 


American poetry has never at any time lacked for long a naive 
philosopher in verse, homespun, garrulous and strenously hope- 
ful; and reading in the 500 odd pages of this handsome volume 
(too much for any reviewer to cope with), the shocking thought 
occurred to me that Stevens is only the latest of these. The pro- 
lixity is there, and so is the optimism. “Homespun” seems absurdly 
inappropriate to the sophistication that announces itself so loudly 
from all these pages, and from none so loudly as from the first 
dozen or so, with their list of titles. But isn’t it just the loudness 
that makes the sophistication suspect? And isn’t it just this that 
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shows the naiveté is genuine? For of course it is precisely the genu- 
inely naive who try hardest to seem urbane. The folksiness of the 
professionally homespun is too good to be true, and it is the folk- 
poet nowadays who struts on the highest stilts. Poetic diction at 
its most florid and overblown crops up in the ballad-singers of 
the nineteenth century. And so it is not absurd to regard Stevens 
as the real thing, for which a Carl Sandburg is only the fabricated 
substitute. 

Of course, therefore, Stevens is provincial, as Housman is with 
less excuse. Of him one may say, as Hugh Kenner says of Hous- 
man, that he “commits himself to statements about the way things 
are, that beg more questions than they allay, and exclude more 
experience than they evoke.” And from this point of view, the 
conspicuous “elegance” (in the precious titles, for instance) is an 
awkward attempt to remove the provincialism, and to “imply a 
recognition of other kinds of experience that are possible.” The ad- 
dresses, for instance (‘““Swenson” in “Lions in Sweden,” or “Ramon” 
in “The Idea of Order at Key West’), who make a fugitive ap- 
pearance in pieces of otherwise pontifical statement, are a sketchy 
gesture towards emboyding these statements in a dramatic situa- 
tion which would make them less presumptuously inclusive. The 
same thing happens when the poetry drops every so often into a 
pastiche of Elizabethan dramatic blank verse. 

To be sure, this does not apply to the poet of “Harmonium.” 
In that first volume, the self-conscious elegance can still exasper- 
rate, and it still testifies to the embarrassment of a speaker unsure 
of his audience; but it is not yet central to the poetic activity, and 
from the best of those early poems—“The Death of a Soldier,” 
“The Snow Man,” “Nuances of a Theme by Williams,” “Sunday 
Morning,”—it is absent altogether. To this early period belongs 
also Stevens’s one technical discovery. If one means by this not just 
anew way of packaging or advertising, but a genuinely new mode 
of apprehension, thereafter made current for others, then to 
credit a poet with even one such is to say a great deal. And 1 
can’t see but that “Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Blackbird” is 
just such an invention, one that Stevens has either chosen not to, or 
else has been unable to exploit. 
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The more one reviews Stevens’s later career, the more one 
sees the point of Yvor Winters’s verdict that from “Harmonium,” 
despite its technical variety, there could be no way forward. There 
was, in fact, one development that Winters did not forsee: the 
poetry could thereafter live on its own fat, gnaw its own vitals, 
conduct a running commentary on itself. This is what has hap- 
pened, and all the variety has in the process been ironed out to 
one idiosyncratic, inimitable manner. Technically, this later style 
is extremely conservative. Indeed Stevens is for the most part a very 
conservative poet. His obscurity, for instance, comse not from his 
using any really new procedures, but from idiosyncrasies encrusted 
on thoroughly old ones. (And it is all the harder to deal with, jus 
for that reason). When the later writing succeeds, it is witha 
sort of vulgar splendour, doing the obvious and accredited thing 
with rude force, as in decasyllabic lines that drum with Byronic 
vigour, or in opulent alliteration. (Alliteration is used with quite 
startling simplicity—Stevens can never resist it, however banal, 
however distracting.) At the very end of the volume, the unex- 
pected and beautiful recent poem, “To an Old Philosopher in 
Rome,” only brings into relief and justifies our weariness with 
poems purged of all human action and passion, always in a major 
key, and with only one subject—themselves and the nature of their 
own operations. It is a pity—and yet it is significant—that poems 
often eloquent in themselves should come off so badly when read 
one after another. 





























DONALD DAVIE 


Ture UNSUITABLE ENGLISHMAN. By Desmond Stewart. Farrar, 


Straus & Young. 1954. 





LEOPARD IN THE Grass. By Desmond Stewart. Signet Books. 1953. 





English critics have a wonderful capacity for convincing them- 
selves and the public that the middle-aged are perennially young- 
a godsend to the poets and novelists of the Thirties, whose license 
is thus indefinitely renewed to hawk their traumatic reminiscences 
of Hitler’s Rise to Power and the Spanish Civil War. This is hard 
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on the contemporary novelist who is really young, for if he is 
lucky enough to be noticed in the English press, it is unlikely that 
established critics will spare him more than a patronizing glance— 
next to never a serious examination. Mr. Desmond Stewart, a 
| stranger to the traumatic theme, drawing his inspiration from the 
' — contemporary political scene in the Middle East, is one of the many 
' victims of his countrymen’s gerontophily. 

With a sceptical smile, Mr. Stewart calls himself a ‘symbolic 
realist.’ The deprecating gesture is for the big words, not for his 
intention. The good novel, he maintains, should have a symbolic 
interpretation over-riding the plain tale. Incident and character 
must add up to a sum greater than the story itself. At the same time, 
to keep the symbolic meaning anchored in reality, incident and 
character must be faithful to experience and exact in detail. In his 
work he has no place for fantasy, either as to subject matter or as 
to style. In practising this athletic theory, Mr. Stewart displays 
' sympathy and affinities with the contemporary French writer, 
| Georges Arnaud, although his own bias is towards the study of 
‘manners’ against a background of politics, a ruling interest in 
his private life. 

I first met Desmond Stewart in the spring of 1941, at the foot 
of a college staircase in Oxford. Six foot odd and proportionately 
broad, with cropped blond hair and blue eyes, he looked, in his 
camel-hair overcoat, like a brand-new teddy-bear. A teddy-bear, as I 
later discovered, not at all of the placid kind, to be picked up, con- 
fided in, and dropped aside until the next undergraduate crisis; but 
a demonic bear, the sort you might find in a fantasy playroom de- 


signed by Ray Bradbury. The bear was canvassing a pacifist 
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— broadsheet. He told me he did not believe in war. I was utterly 

astonished. It had never occurred to me that it was possible not 
1953. E to believe in it, or in the benevolence of elected government, or 

_  inany of the other propositions based on the concept of justly con- 
them: stituted authority that our class education had been drumming 
ane into us over the past decade. But he, it seemed, had rebelled all 
coe along the line. He had defied Haileyburian militarism to found 
pie a pacifist cell; he had been the brains behind a silent manifesta- 


tion in Chapel against a Mithraically bellicose Lent preacher. 
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And now, he was preposterously High Church, he was reading the 
Russian novelists, he was denouncing war, he was preparing 
volume of political poems called The Besieged City, he was organ. 
izing public meetings for the execrated and ostracised philosopher- 
Duke of Bedford, he was preparing to go before the conscientious 
objectors’ Tribunal, armed with an apologia solidly based on the 
Church Fathers. It was a wild and hilarious six months before we 
parted. 

The Tribunal directed him to a hospital, where his duty chiefly 
consisted in washing the living and dead of the surgical ward. He 
saw more of human suffering in that way, than many a backroom 
soldier like myself saw on active service, and he himself suffered 
with the misery he saw about him and (though less consciously) 
from the weight of a majority disapproval. He returned to Oxford 
after the war a generous friend to anyone fighting a battle against 
insular prejudice, an implacable enemy to all practitioners of 
hypocrisy, impure motive and force majeure. 

After leaving Oxford he accepted an assistant professorship at 
the College of Arts in Baghdad, captial of a state titularly inde. 
pendent, but doomed from earliest historical times by its geography 
to the position of nut between the nutcrackers, a land for pene. 
tration and exploitation by successive Great Powers. Against such 
a background are set his two novels of contemporary life, Leopard 
in the Grass and The Unsuitable Englishman. In the entangle- 
ments of hypocrisy, ulterior motive and political pressure: of race 
prejudice, ignorance, snobbery, commercialism, nationalism and 
imperialism: his heroes move, struggle, suffer and triumph, ul- 
timately inviolable because their hearts are clean. 

Here I adopt a conscious arabism. I might have written that the 
hearts of Nimr and Jason are pure—but this would have too 
Christian a ring. The pure in heart by unfortunate associa- 
tion are usually thought of as passive. But Nimr the Arab na 
tionalist, and Jason the English Candide, are types of Islamic 
masculine athleticism. Nimr revolts against the westernizing in- 
fluence of his unprincipled patron, and chooses the way of Holy 
War. Jason is more attuned to the integrated personality of Hassan, 
the Median taxi-driver, than he is to the pretentious representa- 
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tives of his own nation. Both are dynamic personalities, clean 
hearts caught up in a dirty-hearted society of cut-throat politics, 
and interested treachery to advertised ideals. 

Jason, a British subject of unknown parentage, (his father a 
Greek sailor?) arrives in Media on a motor bike, seeking work. 
In his innocence he supposes that an Englishman in Media work- 
ing at his trade, (which in his case happens to be cars), would excite 
no more attention than an Englishman working in a garage in Den- 
mark. He teams up with Hassan. All goes well until an English 
woman hires the taxi, and then the astonishing, outrageous fact 
quickly becomes known throughout the British community that 
an Englishman is doing menial work in the city. It cannot be al- 
lowed: prestige! A worse shock is in store: Jason accepts employ- 
ment in the household of a violently anti-British nationalist called 
Dari; at which point the Embassy intervenes in the person of Flod- 
den, and the problem of the presence of the unsuitable English- 
man leaves the spheres of prestige for those of politics. But it is 
not purely an abstract problem of politics, because the western 
community of Cryopolis is very small, and Jason has become the 
focal point for a complex of emotional relationships. ‘To Hassan, 
Jason is an occidental phoenix, an unbelievable mascot; to Dari, 
Jason is first a pawn in his anti-imperialist struggle and later friend, 
confidant and brother. To Flodden, Jason is politically a menace 
and physically a desire-hate object. To Sylvia Flodden, imprisoned 
in a false marriage and a rootless society, he is the image of life 
and freedom; to Kareema, the artiste, he is the lover that she can 
really love. Not only are the actions of these people influenced by 
Jason’s actions, but their characters develop in contact with his 
character. There is a symmetry about the arrangement of these 
secondary figures: Dari acts upon the systematization of political 
slogans imported into the East from the West; Flodden acts upon 
the rationalization of an unresolved subconscious; Kareema wishes 
to escape from bohemianism into respectability; Sylvia to escape 
from respectability into bohemianism; Hassan and Jason want to 
be left alone to get on with living. From this initial symmetry the 
development of characters proceeds with a corresponding sym- 
metry towards the catastrophe. One is reminded of the psychologi- 
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cal theatre of Racine....It is not by chance that Mr. Stewart's 
handwriting retains the Greek e. 

His novels are essentially controlled, essentially classical in 
spirit and design. Certainly adventures take place, but never 
contrived, never strained, never extraordinary. Incident grows 
logically out of personality and the clash of personalities; it js 
never extraneous. So, for example, the episode of Flodden and 
the whiping-boy, though shocking insofar as Flodden is the dip. 
lomatic representative of his country, is by no means farfetched 
insofar as Flodden is the product (and the product entrusted with 
power) of a vicious educational system. The same point must be 
made with regard to the kidnapping in Leopard—rather Dornford- 
Yatesish it may seem to those who live in Stoke or Basingstoke. 
Nimr, although Q’s client, is only partially urbanized—in the 
moment of crisis he reverts to the procedures of his tribal fore- 
bears. 

However, it is not merely the relationship between character 
and incident that binds these novels to the classical and humanistic 
tradition. Like the tales of the philosophes, these novels are didac- 
tic. The moral that they teach is racial tolerance. The tragic action 
of The Unsuitable Englishman is set in motion by an act of racial 
intolerance at a coffee-party; it is hurried to its catastrophe by those 
who firmly hold the race doctrine of the superiority of the Britisher 
to the Arab, either as subtly stated by Flodden or grossly applied 
by Mrs. Cage. The title of the book is deliberately ambiguous; one 
is left wondering at the end who is the unsuitable Englishman- 
Jason? or Flodden? 

How is this cirenic morality to be reconciled with the choice 
of a Jewish woman as the Circe-figure in Leopard? Is that not a 
choice founded on race prejudice? Not at all. It is a choice dictated 
by circumstances. There are three possibilities for a foreigner in 
Cyropolis, given that he does not wish to have an intrigue with 
a European. Median ladies are either Moslem, Christian or Jewish. 
Moslem ladies rarely appear in public, never walk out with western 
gentlemen. Sophie could not therefore be a Moslem. Either she 
must be Christian or Jewish. The Christians of Media are charm- 
less and provincial; the Jewish women, in contrast, have the world 
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view, they are conscious of belonging to an international nation, 
they know how to deal with unfocussed intellectuals like Stirling. 
That Stirling later comes to hate Sophie is not for a fault in her, 
but for a newly recognized need in him. For good measure in our 
quest for generous hearts, we should contrast the robust portrait of 
Sophia with the caustic sketch of Miss Lemon. Both are pictures 
from the same middle-eastern gallery. 


But does this gallery exist? Is Media really Iraq; is Cyropolis 
Baghdad? Are the potraits and sketches drawn from life, or from 
imagination? The question is idle. The true writer is for ever 
synthesizing, heightening reality, creating, prophesying. To say: 
yes, there was such a person as Kareema; is such a man as Flodden, 
is not only to invite distracting identifications but a devaluation 
of the writer’s creative achievement. It takes many prefects to make 
a diplomat, and many whores to make an artiste. The material may 
have been assembled from Delhi or Johannesburg or wherever the 
imperial flag has waved. From my own experience of life in a num- 
ber of formerly colonial capitals, the landscapes and portraits are 
no less faithful to Baghdad than they might be to many another suc- 
cessor state to the British Empire. The displays of temper in the 
British clubs of this city on successive publications from Mr. 
Stewart’s pen only suggest to me that here perhaps there may be 
one or two peculiarly infelicitous points of correspondence. 


ALAN NEAME 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA—A BIOGRAPHICAL ENQuiry. By Richard 
Aldington. Collins. 1955. 


After many postponements, Richard Aldington’s analysis of 
the Lawrence of Arabia legend has at last appeared in England. The 
French edition, called Lawrence—the Imposter, came out some time 
ago, but in England, where influential people retain affections 
for, or vested interests in, Lawrence the Hero, pre-publication op- 
position has been acute. Now open warfare has begun. Alding- 
ton’s biographical enquiry is so deadly in its exposition of the 
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Hero's duplicity, vanity, ambition, callousness and political inepti. 
tude, that its blast necessarily upsets the dignity of those survivors 
of what Aldington calls the ‘Lawrence Bureau,’ who contributed 
to, or derived profit from, the legend of Lawrence's impeccability, 

Of the first reviewers, Sir Ronald Storrs, a friend of Lawrence 
from middle eastern days, described the book as a hymn of hate; 
maintained as far as he was concerned Lawrence was still the 
honest fellow he had always been. This does credit to Sir Ronald's 
loyalty, but little to his intelligence—for Aldington has most 
scrupulously on all counts judged Lawrence out of his own mouth. 
Sir Harold Nicholson remembered Lawrence in the most venomous 
terms as disloyal, untrustworthy, unmerciful, deceitful, affected, 
vain and ‘creepy’; then rounded on Aldington with equal venom 
as one who sneered at the war-dead. Both these reviewers betrayed 
personal animus against the author. Lord Vansittart, whose tracts 
against the Germans were so popular during the last war, adopts 
the sane man’s view that the book cannot be refuted and that 
Aldington has performed a legitimate, albeit drastic, service to his- 
torical truth. 

On a lower level of comment, a Conservative newspaper re- 
porter, in training after the recent purge of homosexuals in Eng- 
land, wrote his column under the headline: 


ABNORMALITY CHARGE 


a matter of some gravity, if it is understood that next to Holy 
Scripture itself, the Seven Pillars of Wisdom has for the last twenty 
years replacing Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress as a character-building 
primer for the British adolescent. (I should not care to remember 
how many times I have heard housemasters in English public 
schools say: ‘““That boy reads nothing but horror comics; give 
him something wholesome; start him on the Seven Pillars.”) 
The subtitle of Lawrence’s work is ‘A Triumph.’ Aldington shows 
by examination of contemporary scources, and the text itself, that 
it would be more truly named ‘The Triumph of Humbug.’ The 
falsity of its high moral tone, Aldington proves, is only equalled 
by Lawrence’s longterm devotion to self-advertisement: something 
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that many have suspected, but few dared to say. Aldington has a 
better right to say it than many, having spent the whole of the 
Great War as a serving officer in the trenches, while Lawrence was 
cantering in fancy dress for some six months over a relatively 
empty desert. Hollywood once made a film of Errol Flynn captur- 
ing Burma singlehanded from the Japanese; Lowell Thomas in 
the Twenties it now emerges did Lawrence’s reputation a similar 
service, by the same exercise of fantasy—actually with Lawrence's 
collaboration. 

Aldington’s thesis is substantially this: that Lawrence was a 
neurotic personality dominated by two consuming passions, for 
power and for fame; that these passions derived their force from 
Lawrence’s sense of social insecurity as the illegitimate son of an 
Anglo-Irish baronet and a Scottish nursery-maid; that his will to 
power was exclusively directed towards dominating men, and in 
particular as a freelance towards eclipsing the established authority, 
in whatever it might be—physical endurance, scholarship, archae- 
ology, military strategy, politics, technical ingenuity; that his will 
to fame seized on any opportunity, private or public, pleasant 
or unpleasant, noble or ignoble, for material to increase his re- 
nown; that the remoteness of the Desert War and the obscure 
forrays of the Arab Revolt were peculiarly suitable to his purpose, 
since there were few witnesses to corroborate or deny his claims; 
that where there were unimpressed witnesses, he took care to be- 
little them into discredit; and that he deliberately deceived his 
biographers Robert Graves and Liddel Hart with gross exaggera- 
tions. 

These are serious defects in a hero, and it is not surprising that 
the Lawrence Bureau and the Lawrence-worshippers have reacted 
with counter-accusations of spleen, envy and malice against Ald- 
ington and his analytical method. That is the only retaliation 
possible, and an emotional one, of course—for no one can deny 
the facts that Aldington has marshalled, nor in point of honesty 
can one detect spleen in his passionless deductions. The truth is 
just this, that the boys’-club idol has been smashed to pieces. The 
cold, clean, athletic, ascetic, maddeningly know-all, maddeningly 
self-righteous, secular saint has gone for good. 
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But curiously, the idol has been replaced by a real personality, 
as faulted, fundamentally un-moral, eccentric as human person- 
ality can be, endowed with strange talents, carrying a strange 
burden, making claims on our sympathy in a way that the Lawren- 
tian Lawrence never did. 

Aldington has been censured for confounding where he might 
have been creating. But what has he confounded, if not fables? 
And what has he not created?—a biographical work to be envied 
by anyone with an honest mind. 

ALAN NEAME 


SELECTED EssAYs OF WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS. Random House, 
1954- 

THE Desert Music. By William Carlos Williams. Random House. 
1954- 


This rich selection of Williams’ prose papers is in the nature 
of an event. It will do him honor. But we must not mistake these 
essays and notes for literary criticism, at least in the ordinary sense: 
they are rather strategems, or campaign bulletins, issued over a 
period of years by a poet closely associated with the “modern” 
movement in literature; “modern,” in fact, is one of his key terms. 
Williams himself, in a 1920 manifesto, gives us the clue: 

Nothing is good save the new. If a thing have novelty it 
stands intrinsically beside every other work of artistic ex- 
cellence. If it have not that, no loveliness or heroic proportion 
or grand manner will save it. It will not be saved above all by 
an attenuated intellectuality. 

I doubt that Williams means us to take this dogma altogether 
seriously; but these essays demonstrate that it has remained an 
integral part of his procedures. It is the remark of a poet, not 
a critic. Yet most of the pieces in this collection do deal with 
literature; and once we grasp their essentially polemical nature, we 
may safely enjoy their art. Williams has one great advantage over 
the mere critic; he has known well so many of the major figures 
in contemporary letters, and he blends his memories of them- 
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Marianne had two cords, cables rather, of red hair coiled around 
her rather small cranium when I first saw her and was straight 
up and down like the two-by-fours of a building under con- 
struction. 
—into his commentary on their work: he deals in startling, some- 
times significant juxtapositions of detail and theory, like Ford 
Madox Ford on Conrad. The result is a sort of pre-criticism with 
a fine novelistic texture. Many of Williams’ judgments are shrewd. 
Here he is on Miss Moore: 


The “useful result” is an accuracy to which this simplicity 
of design greatly adds. The effect is for the effect to remain 
“true”; nothing loses its identity because of the composition, 
but the parts in their assembly remain quite as ‘“‘natural” as 
before they were gathered. There is no “sentiment”; the soften- 
ing effect of word upon word is nil; everything is in the style. 


It will be noted that Williams salutes Miss Moore for those 


qualities which distinguish the best of his only early verse. And 
now Pound’s first Cantos; 


It stands out from almost all other verse by a faceted quality 
that is not muzzy, painty, wet. It is a dry clean use of words. 
Yet look at the words. They are themselves not dead. They 
have not been violated by “thinking.” They have been used 
willingly by thought. 

Williams’ criticism, like his other work, is crippled finally by a 
lack of formal design; it is a thing that he, with his hard eye for 
the small fact, cannot see clearly. The form of most of Williams’ 
short, early lyrics was imported into the poem together with its 
subject; the subject, not so much organized as perceived by the 
imagination, did not become part of a design, it dictated its own 
characteristic structure; so, here, Williams’ best criticism sticks 
close to its matter. He doesn’t soar very well. 


From these essays, written at random over thirty-four years, 
there emerge two major concerns; they dominate Williams’ thought 
so completely, in fact, that what is called a collection has the 
implicit unity of a tract. The relationship with his verse, we may 
incidentally observe, is intimate. 


First there is his conception of an America which is the com- 
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bined sum of the gains and regressions of an alien people trying 
to erect a new life, and a new language, in a strange, hostile land. 
, Their limited successes are authentic, primary, good; their failures, 
false, secondary, bad. The question can nearly be stated in Lauren. 
tian terms of “becoming” and “being.” For the artist, says Wil- 
liams, “the local is the universal”; and he writes lovingly and 
well of what, escaping Europe’s dead hand, he finds to be truly 
local. Hence Pound and Eliot, raiding all time and many cultures 
for the foundations of excellence, erred at the start; Kenneth 
Burke, relating Laforgue to an American environment, was right: 
“... criticism must first be in contact with the world for which 
it is intended.” 

With Rebecca West, Williams is very severe: her English back- 
ground, threatened by advances it couldn’t cope with, blinded 
her to Joyce’s achievement. This may be so; but we are justified 
in wondering if this is purely an English sin. The burden of Wil- 
liams’ remarks here, as I follow them, is that the American by 
definition operates from a vantage point beyond the grasp of the 
European writer. It would appear that Williams, as an artist, felt 
impelled to resist the pressures of the tradition represented by Miss 
West; such a struggle, against a pervasive cultural climate, has ele- 
ments of the heroic. And the artist—though not the critic—can af- 
ford to be provincial. If Williams is ultimately unconvincing, it is 
because he, in response to personal need, has indulged in a 
mystique of America. Like Lawrence, he strikes off fine sparks, but 
finally it is all too simple. 

Williams’ dominant concern, I imagine superior even to his 
preoccupation with that American background he has rendered 
with such immediacy, has been properly with the nature of lan- 
guage, of style, even to the subversion of subject matter: a strange 
emphasis, perhaps, for the man who, defending the integrity of 
things, first introduced us to the importance of red wheelbarrows 
and the precise movements of a cat; he must mean that the subject 
resides, sometimes casually, in the election of the poet, but the 
poem is created by its style. There is also structure, a formal 
ordering, which he mentions in passing. Williams’ marvelous re- 
sponsiveness to words leads him to an extremist position, similar 
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to Pound’s when the latter declared that the painter’s brushwork 
will reveal the degree of usury manifest in a particular epoch. 
Here Williams speaks of Sylvia, Tietjens’ foil in Parade’s End: 
Sylvia is the lie, bold-faced, the big crude lie, the denial... 
that is now having its moment. The opponent not of le mot 
juste against which the French have today been rebelling, but 
something of much broader implications; so it must be added 
that if our position in the world, the democratic position, is 
difficult, and we must acknowledge that it is difficult, the Rus- 
sian position, the negative position, that is, the Communist 
position is still more difficult. All that is implied in Ford’s 
writing. 

That is true enough, in a sense, if by writing we mean also 
what the book is about, and the environment that is implicit in it; 
but it states the case far too strongly. It posits a burden that the 
language, whose purpose lies elsewhere, may carry only inciden- 
tally, and that the critic locates perilously, beginning from a 
position, I would judge, arrived at by a cultural determinism and 
supported by evidences inferred from below the executive level 
of style. I sympathize with Williams, and I believe him; but I 
don’t think the critic’s job, as he implies it, can be honestly done, 
at least not without endangering the poem or fiction. It is at this 
level I would like to see critics make their attack; but he will be 
an agile man who emerges with the poem unviolated. 


Throughout the Selected Essays, Williams turns again and 
again to the problem of an American language, distinct from an 
outmoded English and competent to grapple with the bare, hard 
fact; a new language for a new world. As evidential support, he 
adduces Whitman, who made the first break but, crippled by a 
lack of formal intention, ran rapidly to wind. Auden migrated 
to this country seeking an authentic language, one not snarled 
in dead apparatus, but had the sound of English too much in his 
ears and so lost. 


If Williams, speaking out of his need as an artist, means the 
poet must work with the idiom as he hears and fashions it, we can 
only agree. If he means that the poet wastes himself who lets a 
convention alien to him vitiate his work, we shan’t argue; this is 
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sound enough. But I am not sure that this is what Williams has in 
mind at all; I think it is, partly, bound up with his mystical ap. 
proach to America. There is an American language, if it is com. 
pared with that of England (or France or Italy)—loose, connotative, 
tending to become shapeless, but with unique effects inherent in 
it. One can begin with the minimum essentials and make it say 
almost anything; Hemingway taught us that. Actually, however, 
as Williams must know, there are several American languages, of 
which Hemingway represents only the midwestern variety: it is 
surely commonplace to note that Hemingway and Faulkner, both 
drawing on local idioms, achieve singularly dissimilar effects. 

I have been harsh about these Selected Essays, deliberately so, 
for their actual human attractiveness (especially since Williams is 
being institutionalized by many young writers) tends to disguise 
his weakest points, areas where the inexperienced may be, and are 
being, sidetracked. In prose and verse, Williams’ acute sensitivity 
to language, to words but not always their meanings, often be- 
trays him into what Joseph Bennett has called, with some fairness, 
“compulsive babbling.” Several essays in the present volume, 
most of them previously unpublished, amount to little more than 
an affected prose stutter. I can see no excuse for this kind of 
thing; like certain of Williams’ bad poems, it represents self- 
indulgence at its most debilitating. 

It may be interesting to inquire into the cause of these lapses. 
First, at the heart of Williams’ writing (and perhaps of his think- 
ing), there is a core of genuine incoherence, a real inability to deal 
in logical relations; this has made his poems, generally speaking, 
most effective when he allows his meaning to emerge from the 
juxtaposition of several objects, or ideas treated as objects. At 
the same time, it seems hardly necessary to point out that there 
is a good deal more to poems than logic, or that they sometimes 
get along very well without it. But not without structure of some 
kind, as Paterson—which began well enough but collapsed as it 
grew longer—showed us. 

I make these points for a reason. There is little doubt in my 
mind that Williams is one of our finest minor poets, or that his 
Selected Poems is a book to treasure. Yet I wonder if he is not a 
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true eccentric, a sport—whose methods work for him again and 
again, miraculously; but which for other poets only skirt that chaos 
into which they had better be careful not to drop. If there are 
any lessons to be learned from Williams, they should derive from 
his strictures on the poetic line, suggesting not, as he would con- 
tend, the only way to write verse but one of many usable strate- 
gies. As I understand him, Williams would abolish the traditional 
metered line, but still avoid the rhythmic laxity of free verse; like 
Eliot, he believes that no vers is libre if the writer wants to do a 
good job. For the poetic foot (‘a mode so rotten that it stinks”), 
he would substitute a new—or very old—measure; that he fails to 
specify. The remark is notable because Williams is not bluffing; 
and his new volume of poems, handsomely got up by Random 
House and called The Desert Music, nearly persuades me that he 
is right. 

As a preliminary step, it may be useful briefly to consider an 
early fragment. These are final lines of “Spring and All (VII)”: 


From the petal’s edge a line starts 
that being of steel 

infinitely fine, infinitely 

rigid penetrates 

the Milky Way 

without contact—lifting 

from it—neither hanging 

nor pushing— 


The fragility of the flower 
unbruised 
penetrates space 
The thing to notice at this point, I think, is the tensity of the 
essentially short-winded movement, culminating in the strained 
syntax with its forceful concluding heave. The texture is hard and 
exact, metallic. This is good, but limited, apparently incapable 
of larger effects. 
In its extension of Williams’ range, The Desert Music displays 
a considerable gain over most of his previous work. The rhythmic 
control, evident on every page of this book, is subtle, sure, re- 
laxed; and there are formal advances. In the long title-poem, the 
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structure derives from the poet’s journey through a segment 
of the American southwest, blending in and out of the narrative q 
variety of voices and incidents; but here is no casual juxtaposition 
of objects, no semi-realized groping towards an unrealized signif. 
cance. The meaning is luminous in the poet’s mind, and he uses it 
to order his very raw material. 

A much shorter poem, fortunately, will serve to illustrate what 
I mean. In the “Prologue to Kora in Hell” (1920), Williams spoke 
of the near impossibilty “of lifting to the imagination those things 
which lie under the direct scrutiny of the senses, close to the nose.” 
In light of this statement, ““The Host” becomes especially interest. 
ing; for in it Williams has approached, I think accomplished, in 
a deliberately low key, that very thing he once called virtually 
impossible. 

The basic situation is prosaic enough, even unpromising. A 
group of individuals, consisting of a Negro evangelist and his 
assistants, an Anglican priest, two young nuns, and the poet, has 
assembled itself casually, “witlessly,” in a railway restaurant. A 
mild spiritual isolation, unperceived by them, is suggested by their 
physical separateness: the evangelist sits at a table off from his 
helpers, the cleric “dines alone.” It is normal, they are strangers. 
Still, in the beginning play of the imagination, they are bound to- 
gether by a “common need” to “partake of the host.” 


THERE IS NOTHING TO eat, 
seek it where you will, 
but of the body of the Lord. 
The blessed plants 
and the sea, yield it 
to the imagination 
intact. And by that force 
it becomes real, 
bitterly 
to the poor animals 
who suffer and die 
that we may live. 


Such general statements, imbedded in a fabric of observed par- 
ticulars (like the “fried oysters and what not’ of the evangelist, 
or the 


“ec 


steadfast brows” and “blue eyes” of one of the Sisters), 
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lift the mind naturally from the local to the universal. All these 
who eat 
proclaim it by their appetites 
as I do also, 
chomping with my worn out teeth: 
the Lord is my shepherd 
I shall not want. 


Yet, as the poet well knows, they do “want.” They eat and depart, 
no more aware than the animals they feed on, of the significance 
of the “sacrement”’ they share: 


NO MATTER HOW WELL we are fed, 
how daintily 
we put the food to our lips, 
it is all 
according to the imagination! 
Say what you will of it, 
only the imagination 
is reall... 


The irony is gentle. Between these servants of the Lord and the 
poet, seen as the one most fitting to administer the true “host’— 
the stuff of the imagination, there is scant communication; but it 
is not tragic, merely frustrating: 


only the docile women 
of the party smiled at me 
when, with my eyes 
I accosted them. 
The nuns—but after all 
I saw only a face, a young face 
cut off at the brows. 


Nothing has been forced. Williams’ fidelity to the limited stature 
of the situation, coupled with his scrupulous rendering of its tex- 
ture, at last pulls together all the disparate detail of simple in- 
cident—actually no more than a man having lunch away from 
home—into an artfully underplayed focus that suggests, inevitably, 
an unnecessary impoverishment of human existence: 

NO ONE WAS there 


save only for 
the food. Which I alone, 
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being a poet, 
could have given them. 
But | 
had only my eyes 
with which to speak. 


It all seems very fine. This not the only way to write poems; 
as a rule I question even that it is a good way, but Williams ha 
convincingly demonstrated its plausibility. 

THOMAS H. Carte 


WAITING FoR Gopot. By Samuel Beckett. Grove Press. 1954. 


The author of this remarkable play is an Irishman (Protestant 
and Anglo-Irish, I believe) who is self-exiled from Dublin to Paris; 


moreover, since he has elected to write his major works in French, © 


he has heretofore been considered as something of an adjuna 
to the standard post-war cult of Parisian existentialism. Make 
no mistake about it, however, Mr. Beckett's version of absurdity has 
real affinities with certain late works by his countrymen Yeats and 
Joyce: Purgatory, and that part of Finnegan’s Wake called “The 
Mime of Mick, Nick and the Maggies.” (It is of course not coind:- 
dental that Mr. Beckett served as Joyce’s secretary during the 
1930's.) Still, neither the latent cruelty of Purgatory nor the high 
jinks of the “Mime” sets the pace for this “tragicomedy,” which is 
carefully drained of any dominant tonal qualities. Mr. Beckett's 
verbal medium is a kind of calculated banality; it can be tedious 
for short stretches, but it has considerable expressive power. 
The principal characters are two vagabonds, Vladimir and 
Estragon, set loose in an anonymous, featureless countryside. A 
dead tree is the only stage property. They are waiting for an un 
identified person, a M. Godot, who will, in some manner left un- 
explained, take charge of them. But Godot never arrives: at the 
end of the first act his appointment is canceled. Meanwhile, left 
to their own devices, exhausted’ by boredom and hunger, they con 
sider various possibilities of action, which are explored only to be 
abandoned. Anecdotes are left incoherent; pointless jokes are 
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hastily interrupted. Vladimir, afflicted with hernia, dares not 
laugh. This impasse is only deceptively broken up by the sudden 
appearance of a landowner, Pozzo, and his starving slave, Lucky, 
who is led at the end of a rope and trained to perform rudimentary 
duties. The startling moment in the play is when Lucky recites his 
only speech, an hysterical non-stop sequence, composed mostly of 
journalistic clichés. I take Pozzo and Lucky to be analogous to 
Vladimir and Estragon; perhaps they are doubles who represent 
more extreme instances of moral behavior. At any rate, these four 
characters seem to recognize each other by their hats. They wear 
more or less identical bowlers, and a great deal of the stage busi- 
ness involves the examining and dropping of headgear. Lucky 
comes to life, in fact, only after his hat is tenderly replaced by 
Vladimir. 

The second act repeats the first: the next day; the same time; 
the same place. The tree now bears a few green leaves. Vladimir 
enters and begins to sing loudly: 


A dog came in— 
Having begun too high he stops, clears his throat, resumes: 
A dog came in the kitchen 
And stole a crust of bread. 
Then cook up with a ladle 
And beat him till he was dead. 


Then all the dogs came running 
And dug the dog a tomb— 


He stops, broods, resumes: 
Then all the dogs came running 
And dug the dog a tomb 
And wrote upon the tombstone 
For the eyes of dogs to come: 


A dog came in the kitchen 

And stole a crust of bread, etc. 
This is the center of the play, and the nadir in the curve of its 
action: a new beginning. Pozzo and Lucky return; but Pozzo is 
blind and helpless, Lucky is dumb. They fall in a heap. Vladimir 
and Estragon quarrel again; they help Pozzo to his feet and kick 
Lucky, who is now almost insensible. The moon rises. At the end 
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of the play they are left alone, still waiting for Godot, who may 
or may not turn up tomorrow. 

Many readers and spectators have identified Godot with God. 
While such an inference is possible, Mr. Beckett must intend 
him merely as an ambiguous but persistent hope of authority and 
salvation. Godot seems to be outside the welter of the human con- 
dition (as it is presented here), but I am not sure that he is meani 
to be transcendent. Mr. Beckett has been interested for many years 
in the drama of history as a cyclical process. His famous early 
essay on Vico and Joyce (the Joyce of Work in Progress) con- 
tains an interesting passage which I think throws light on Godot; 


... In what sense, then, is Mr. Joyce’s work purgatorial? In the 
absolute absence of the Absolute. Hell is the static lifelessness of 
unrelieved viciousness. Paradise the static lifelessness of un- 
relieved immaculation. Purgatory a flood of movement and 
vitality released by the conjunction of these two elements. 
There is a continuous purgatorial process at work, in the 
sense that the vicious circle of humanity is being achieved, 
and this achievement depends on the recurrent predomination 
of one of two broad qualities... 


—transition 16-17 (1929) 
This is of course neither tragic, nor truly comic for that matter; 
it is a viewpoint which one might call post-existentialist (and from 
which one might very well dissent). The ‘flood of movement and 
vitality” is deliberately depressed in Godot, but it proceeds by 
reference to both higher and a lower state of existence. 

The original Paris production (which I happened to see) was 
highly effective in its simplicity, and any subsequent production 
in English will have to work hard to live up to the spirit of the 
original. Mr. Beckett’s translation of his own work goes a long 


way towards recreating the success of what may be a small classic 
of modern drama. 


DANIEL CHAUCER 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD 


WE OF THE NEVER-NEVER: AN AUSTRALIAN NOTE 


“We are just some of the bush-folk of the Never-Never because they who 
have lived in and loved it Never-Never voluntarily leave it. Others—the un- 
fitted—will tell you that it is so called because they who succeed in getting 
out of it swear, they will Never-Never return to-it. But we who have lived 
in it, and loved it, and left it know that our hearts can Never-Never rest 
away from it.” 

This is how Mrs. Jeannie Gunn, the Australian writer, introduces us to her 
story, a universally acclaimed Australian classic. The book is a chronicle of 
events and people rather than a novel. It tells of the ambitious escapade 
of a young couple who chose to live in the very heart of a tropical bush in 
northern Australia, where they endured the privations of a primitive life 
hundreds of miles away from the nearest outpost of civilization. 

The remote outback of Australia with its exotic bush-life may, even 
to-day, be fraught with some danger but it is the kind of danger every office- 
clerk would heartily enjoy, when on holiday. It would, therefore, be inaccurate 
to regard Mrs. Gunn’s act of escapism as typical of Australian life as a whole. 

To see what the Australians think and cherish, how they live and whither 
their destiny leads them, we must go to their big cities and small towns on 
the sea-coast where almost the entire white population has made its abode. 

There it will be easy to detect that while geographically they are “on the 
other side,” culturally they are still on the wrong side. 

The discoveries of new lands on this globe have always been the work 
of explorers, adventurers and gold-seekers rather than poets and thinkers. 
The history of Australian civilization begins with the dumping of English 
convicts on those shores, a godly action intended to safeguard the flawlessness 
of the English society. Had the first 18th century exiles had an Ovid in their 
midst, things might have turned out otherwise: the Australian school-children 
of to-day would be learning the plaintive lyrics of a national bard, and the 
world might have been enriched by an epic of the South-Seas, perhaps one 
of home-sickness and despair. 

It rebounds to the credit of the British judges of the early Georgian 
era that in their august judgments they were not prompted by Augustan 
ruthlessness, and so kept the worthier malefactors behind bars well within the 
English shores. As a result, Australia, unlike Europe, stepped into the family 
of nations without a literary heritage of her own. 

All emigration carries with it the idea of newness. As a turning point 
in a man’s life, it brings a lot of good to that portion of mankind which 
decides to break away from the dire existence at home with a conscious 
or subconscious feeling of resentment for the old order. 

And yet, if the sea-adventurers or immigrants, for that matter, come to 
the new land as conquerors or settlers, or both, they always step ashore as 
missionaries of the old order. True, those who invade a void to build up 
something out of nothing have little more than their own experience to 
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offer. But have the white conquistadores been able, as time went on, to take 
a wide view of the unlimited cultural opportunities offered them by the 
new land, to work out their own scheme of a civilized society, keep it alive 
and push it onward for their own good? 

The general drift of the Australian history should give us the answer 
to this question. 

Elated as the Australians were by their spectacular discovery and anxious 
to set up a wonderland of material beatitude, they had no time for consid- 
erations of a superior and abstract nature. Their mother-country had never 
ceased to be the Monsalvat of wisdom and worship; the deeper they pene- 
trated into the bush, the more anxiously they looked back to the old country 
for enlightenment and spiritual guidance. 

We are told, however, that, on reaching the age of puberty, Australia 
started kicking at the infallible authority of her parents at home, and that 
the latter, finding it all very awkward, decided to let the girl “go it alone.” 
This measure produced two effects at one blow: it secured for the Never-Never 
a political independence and for the second time in Australia’s short history 
made her an even more devoted dependency of Great Britain. She could not 
afford to stand aloof without a cultural substratum of her own creation. 
Political independence and cultural self-dependence do not precisely corre- 
late with each other. As a result, the girl has since been looking to West- 
minster and Canterbury with ever-growing affection and fidelity. 

The royal visit to Australia has been another political masterstroke. It 
has aroused the entire population from their slumber and enhanced to the 
utmost their sense of kinship and cultural unity with the United Kingdom. 
Whether deliberately so conceived or not, the visit of a young and charming 
queen turned out to be a cultural achievement on world scale. 

Amid the hysterical pandemonium of national rejoicing, British Austral- 
ia has pledged her unflinching loyalty and devotion to the youngest des- 
cendant of William the Conqueror, and so for the third time goes back to 
nestle under the protective wings of the mother-country. 

It is, indeed, very depressing to see how desperately the people of this 
giant outback cling to their dead past. 

Omne praeteritum pro magnifico... 

They have built a home of their own. They like to be thought different 
from their kinsmen overseas because, apart from other considerations, this 
frame of mind enables them to enjoy to the full their, by now completely 
developed, Australian nationalism. Nothing new under the sun. 

What is more, they like to feel that they have built up a modern, highly 
progressive democracy, free from the English aristocracy prejudice, which 
both socially and culturally should give them a firm footing among the 
most advanced nations of the world. This stimulating view, however, should 
be taken cum grano salis.... 

Nobody has as yet set about hammering out a modern pyramid in the 
Australian desert. It is still too early to speak of Australian civilization as 
such, de arte scribendi, de studio legendi, dicendi maximeque humanitatis. 

The early settler set off as a rugged pioneer, a man of action. When his 
task had been partly or fully completed, he reached the state of prosperous 
passivity and culturally found himself on the decline. 

The void which this continent had to offer to a newcomer from Europe 
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in the early stage of its history has been filled with all the spiritual stuff 
which had for many generations been the food of the folks at home. 

In matters of human thought self-restraint is the current form. All initia- 
tive in that field is moulded according to a traditional code of rules which 
nobody would dare question. The university professors form a community 
of distinguished scholars proud of their English associations, their gaze fixed 
on Oxford and Cambridge. There are quite a few enthusiastic lecturers who 
might infuse a new spirit into the young if they tried to rediscover the soul 
and set free the uninhibited qualities of the intelligent Australian. 

But how can they? The university student, in fact every young scholar, 
is handicapped by an inferiority complex mingled with curiosity of the out- 
side world. He is timid and humble and, like his English colleague, shrinks 
from voicing an opinion on matters generally recognized until he is satisfied 
that what he has to say does not collide with the oracular wisdom of his 
superiors. One might argue that, after all, there must be in Australia men 
with outstanding abilities. Hardly. At any rate, not in the European sense 
of the word. People with great ability and talent, who crop up on rare oc- 
casions, must go abroad and become known; only then can they be hailed 
back as “our famous so and so....” 

There is little progressive about this spirit. All literary education is 
naturally restrospective, which is obviously right, but so is the attitude of 
mind, which is disappointing. Only the most ambitious Australian youths think 
of visiting the outside world, i.e. Britain first and foremost and then the rest 
of western Europe eventually. America with her doors bolted does not even 
come into question. The young generation is awed by that other world but 
thinks of it in terms of a major Never-Never situated in the remotest out- 
back of this planet. 

The Austalians enjoy their resplendent isolation unconscious of the fact 
that their modern way of life is based, like the old, on Cromwellian austerity, 
strict regimentation of ideas and affable subservience to every individual who 
wallows on his bags of gold. Almost every book, every novel idea, all cul- 
tural and political views come to Australia by shiploads from auld grannie 
Sullivan in London or thereabouts. Without this daily influx of intellectual 
ice-cream from overseas the Australians would be, even to-day, reduced to a 
pitiful cultural existence. Captain James Cook was the pius Aeneas of Australia, 
but it will be a long time before his epic finds an Australian poet worthy of 
the name. All spiritual guidance in Australia is in the hands of the church. 
There are sheep for every shepherd to look after. The Protestants of all de- 
nominations see to it with traditional ruthlessness that the holy Sunday be 
observed as it has been ever since the days of the Lord Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England. It so happens that even in London Sunday habits have 
been slightly modernized under the pressure of the times. Not so here. Free 
religious worship is not confined to church alone. It is imposed with all due 
intolerance on every individual in the street who takes it in the usual sheepish 
way as the will of God. Sunday in Australia is a day of sinister deadness and 
indescribable boredom. 

The Roman ecclesiastics, all of Irish stock, have established a firm quasi- 
governmental system over nearly a quarter of the entire population. They are 
busy converting the infidels and determined to hold their own. The Australian 
Catholics are just as strictly regimented and as sullen as their fellow-cru- 
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saders of Puritan cast of mind. No change of cultural climate is to be ex- 
pected from this quarter. “When it is not necessary to change, it is necessary 
not to change” (Lucius Cary—1660). 

The Australian state schools are still groping in the dark in search 
of an ideal system of education. The coeducational state-school system is 
now almost universal. Great progress has certainly been made since Tom 
Brown's school-days but humanities have become the Cinderella of a money- 
minded society and are desperately on the decline. The number of students 
of Arts at the universities decreases in a very disturbing way. 

Denominational schools, a relic of the scholastic age, have a substantial 
share in the upbringing of the young. They have been founded here by their 
respective religious communities so that the diverse interpretations of the 
Christian doctrine may lose none of their lustre either now or in the years 
to come. No teacher, whatever his education, is welcome to a Catholic college 
if he happens to be a schismatic, or to a Protestant school if he is a Cath- 
olic or member of the wrong sect. 

Despite the unavoidable modernization of man’s living quarters, a great 
many people still reside in houses reminiscent of the days of early Christen- 
dom. Whether stone-structures or wooden shanties, they may possess the 
necessary appliances which make life in modern conditions possible, but they 
hardly do credit to the pioneer who came ashore 150 years ago, after an escape 
from the slums of London and Lancashire. 

The ugliness of those colonial edifices is something that the inhabitants 
have so far failed to notice. Essayons de comprendre; history is always a 
culprit when new things begin to emerge. The artistic know-how of a British 
community has always called for a good amount of patience and tolerance. 
There is no such thing as Australian architecture and the overseas formula 
for the construction of a modern Valhalla has been slow in coming. Be- 
sides, it will take years to get rid of the lurid colonial architecture which 
the makers of the Empire have so bountifully disseminated in every British 
colony throughout the world. 

With all this ballast of English tradition upon her shoulders, Australia 
is bound to move slowly, and the future path of her civilization cannot yet 
be discerned in the thick mist of inherited prejudice which veils her cultural 
activities of to-day. She has already traced her ancestral line back to the 
time of the Venerable Bede and accepted all the cultural consequences of her 
pedigree. 

The only other alternative to the process of implicitly following the 
orthodox British flow of thought could be an approach to the American 
philosophy of life, an approach based on similar tradition of a breach with the 
European past and awareness of an analogous cultural mission still to be 
fulfilled on the other, the young side of the globe. 

In time of war a huge American army was quartered on the Australian 
soil. One would be inclined to conclude that this contact with the Australian 
people must have originated many ties of friendship and marital unions, 
given the Australians the flavour of American originality in dealing with 
the ever-changing problems of life and determined their attitude to this, 
up till then, little known, cast of mind. 

Strangely enough, that page of Australian history is a complete blank. 
The Yanks have gone and there is hardly any trace left that they have ever come 
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this way. The only reference to the influence of americanism on Australian 
life has been summed up in a widespread, somewhat acrimonious saying that 
Sydney is the most American city of Australia. This comment is in no way 
to be taken as a tribute to the sweeping American progress. It just so happens 
that this most spectacular city in Australia with its harbour of unparallelled 
beauty is also known for the vulgarity and rough manners of its populace. 

However, there are a number of young people in Austriala who for geo- 
graphical and cultural reasons feel attracted by American ingenuity, both in 
science and in humanities, while they seem to regard the leadership of 
Europe with her historical feuds as alien and obsolete. This interest in 
America is no more than Platonic and it cannot issue in sensible, planned 
action of any kind. The young who are so disposed continue to stray in the 
dark. Nobody can expect the Australian die-hards to understand them and 
encourage their views. What is more, they themselves feel uneasy in their 
minds lest, looking too far out beyond their national boundary, they might 
be straying away from the cultural path traced out by their forefathers. 

And yet, even though the Australians have been firmly moulded into their 
present political and cultural shape, they certainly are tired of Charles 
Dickens’ characters and have a sincere dislike of the morbid spectre of the 
Victorian age. 

They must always be thought of as a young and happy people, jostling, 
sweating, kicking, colourful, exuberant, exciting. Ever on the move, ever put- 
ting up a terrific fight against cyclones, floods, droughts, bushfires. 

To-day their intellectuals go for fresh air into the bush because they 
have nowhere else to go. In the Never-Never they find the pure, untainted 
by tradition, truly Homeric conditions for composing a prose and a poetry 
which can claim to possess the genuineness and freshness of Australia. Mrs. 
Gunn’s interesting book is an admission of a state of mind. 

These pioneers of an original Australian art and literature may still be 
in their infancy, they still live within the grasp of an old civilization and, 
maybe, on the verge of a declining era, as lived ancient Egypt 


“ere Rome shook earth with her tremendous tread,” 
(from ‘“The Sea,” by A. Bayldon, Australian poet) 


but with a steady growth of material welfare a higher criterion of spiritual 
interests ought to follow. 

What is more, the continuous flow of non-British immigrants into Aus- 
tralia must needs, sooner or later, produce an effect in bringing forth in the 
Australian mind the sense of cultural consanguinity with the non-British 
cast of mind. Those people who flock here by the thousand carry with them, 
though unaware of it, the European love for freedom of expression based on 
ages of many-sided, many-coloured life full of every kind of human interest. 
They have suffered ordeals, both mental and physical, but they do not suffer 
from inhibitions which dwarf man’s qualities and check the human mind 
in its progress. 

S. V. JANKOWSKI 
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NOTE FROM LATIN AMERICA 


Latin American literatures are now engaged in taking stock of their ac- 
complishments during the first half of this century. One should not go so 
far as to say that this is a period of slumber; however fitful, it is more like 
a refreshing siesta after the heated high noon of “Modernism.” So many of 
the consecrated masters of the literature have died within the last five years 
that obituary appraisals have become necessary. Even the still active old 
creators have preferred to sit on their eggs instead of hatching them. The 
mature master, Pablo Neruda, has turned to epic poetry in his latest effort, 
Canto General. This poem of some length must be acknowledged as the most 
distinguished opus of this type since the Argentine Leopold Lugone’s Secular 
Odes, published in 1910, which are said to mark the change of “Modernism” to 
“Realism” in Latin America. Canto General attempts the integrated Song of 
Latin America in a Marxian-Whitmanian hodgepodge or olla podrida. The old 
master, however, offers no other innovations beyond this. Canto General is, 
rather, an exhibition of his entire technical and thematic repertoire accu- 
mulated throughout the years. Canto General is, in short, an inventory of 
Nerudisms. 

But all is not worm-eaten in Latin America. There are, first of all, a few 
novels and biographies which will be discussed in a later message. More re- 
freshing to consider are two new groups of young writers who may amount 
to something important. One of these writes in Spanish out of Mexico City 
and the other in Portuguese from Sao Paulo, Brazil. The group of young 
Mexicans and one Nicaraguan with the editorial persona Los Presentes is one 
of the few ferments in the Latin American literary scene. The aggregation, 
includes Juan Jose Arreola, Ruben Bonifaz, Emmanuel Carballo, Jaime Garcia 
Terres, Henrique Gonzalez Casanova, Jorge Juan Rulfo and the Nicaraguan 
Mejia Sanchez. Already Juan Jose Arreola is required reading for anyone seeking 
a successor to the great Horacio Quiroga, the finest short story writer yet pro- 
duced by the southern Americans. Jorge Juan Rulfo, from the same Mexican 
province as Arreola, Jalisco, is also a powerful writer of the same genre. 
Jaime Garcia Terres, fine and discriminating poet of the association, epitomizes 
the literary valence of Los Presentes very well: “It is obvious that we con- 
stitute the symptomatic expression of a generation. We share a common 
striving towards material and formal authenticity. We also stand united 
in deploring the melodramatic chaos of contemporary Mexican poetry. Not 
a ‘group’ in the traditional sense, we often challenge and combat one an- 
other; nevertheless, we entertain a mutual respect and also share a common 
goal: literary dignity and full consciousness of an indispensable perfective re- 
inforcement.” Los Presentes is abreast of all important literary experimenta- 
tion. Garcia Terres, especially, is deeply interested in current developments 
in poetry in English. Ezra Pound’s production is now being industriously 
churned by his perceptive oar. 

Noigandres is the literary review used as a rallying point for the newest and 
most interesting developments in South American letters. Augusto de Cam- 
pos, Decio Pignatari and Haroldo de Campos are the young publishers of 
Noigandres in Sao Paulo, Brazil. The title of the review is taken from the 
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Cantos of Ezra Pound—“Noigandres, eh, noigandres,/ Now what the DEFFIL 
can that mean!”—who is held in great regard by the “noigandrists.” 

Augusto de Campos bewails the current morass of the creative impulse 
in world literature, sadly concludes that there is nothing in the production of 
Brazil or Portugal that may be considered worthy of universal consideration. 
One would have to go back to Fernando Pessoa and in particular to his 
poem “Mensagem” which we could define as fragements for an anti-Camoenian 
Portuguese epic. With all due reservations, “Mensagen” would be, in a certain 
way, a Portuguese “Waste Land.” De Campos goes quite far in prescribing a 
remedy for the “morass” and “chaos” of contemporary literature. “This state 
of affairs,” he affirms,” is due in large measure to the lack of knowledge by the 
younger generation concerning the critical and poetic labors of Ezra Pound, 
which open such wide and unexpected perspectives for the future.” 

We venture to suggest that there is a great deal of significance to the fact 
that two young and vigorous literary groupings—one writing in Portuguese in 
Brazil, the other in Spanish in Mexico—should be interested simultaneously 
in the work of Ezra Pound. The significance seems to be that, for the first 
time, universality as perceived by an English-speaking American is being con- 
sidered as a possible basis for literary development in Latin America. This is 
new! We therefore bid you to keep a weather eye on these young men; they 
may yet upset the apple cart. 

JOsE VAZQUEZ AMARAL 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
DONALD DAVIE, who appears often in Shenandoah, publishes verse for the 


first time in America. He lives in Ireland. 


WILLIAM JAY SMITH makes his first appearance in Shenandoah with this 
essay, which was delivered at the University of Connecticut Writers’ Conference, 


JAMES DICKEY is currently Sewanee Review Fellow. He is in Italy. 


HUGH KENNER, whose book Wyndham Lewis is reviewed in the current 
issue, appears often in Shenandoah. 


LYSANDER KEMP, now in Mexico, makes his first appearance in Shenandoah. 


PETER WHIGHAM writes often for The European. He makes his first ap- 
pearance in Shenandoah. 


ROBERT LOWELL of Boston is well-known in literary circles. He makes his 
first appearance in Shenandoah. 


NOEL STOCK lives in Melbourne, Australia. 


PHILIP LARKIN makes his first American appearance with this issue of 
Shenandoah. He is at Queens University, Belfast, and is acquiring rapid recog- 
nition in Britain. 

HARRY C. MORRIS has published in the Antioch Review, The Colorado 
Quarterly, and the Kansas City Review recently. 


HERBERT MARSHALL McLUHAN has appeared often in Shenandoah. 


DONALD PEARCE teaches English at the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, and has published in several academic and non-academic magazines. 


ALAN NEAME has appeared often in Shenandoah. By an unfortunate over- 
sight, his name was omitted from the cover of the last issue in which appeared 
his The Islamic Picnic. 


DANIEL CHAUCER writes from St. Moritz, where he has been hospitalized 
after a nasty spill from a toboggan. 


JOSE V. AMARAL writes from Guatemala City, where he viewed the recent 
political crisis. 


LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY’S short fiction has been hailed in Martha Foley's 
Best American Short Stories, 1954. He has appeared in Shenandoah before. 


WILLIAM BLAKE, former proprietor of an engraving establishment in London, 
makes his first appearance in Shenandoah. 


S. V. JANKOWSKI was fortunately not critically injured when his plane from 
Australia crashed. He is now in California, where he is translating Richard 
St. Victor’s Benjamin Minor. 
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ADDENDA 


With The Literary Situation (Viking) Malcolm Cowley joins the ranks of 
critics who have found it profitable to take to task certain trends in American 
literature which they slip into neat pidgeonholes labeled “Academic.” On page 
g4 he seems almost aware of the inadequacy and essential irrelevance of his 
main thesis: that the “New Fiction (his term), like the New Criticism, has 
certain predictable tendencies. The second half of his work, a sort of so- 
ciological study of the entire American literary scene, is:informative and inter- 
esting. ... Quite Early One Morning (New Directions) by Dylan Thomas con- 
tains nothing startling or exceptional. These sketches, essays, and stories have 
most of the characteristic qualities of the author’s prose: exuberance running 
to over-abundance, ballooning rhetoric and blooming sentimentality, and an 
uncanny, if uncontrolled, skill with sound devices and tricks of speech. We lost 
an excellent and competent lyricist, although a minor poet, when Thomas 
died. It seems unfortunate that his early death has inflated him so far beyond 
due proportion that many cannot contemplate his work with discrimination 
and sanity.... Hadrian’s Memoirs (Farrar, Straus and Young) By Marguerite 
Yourcenar shows us what history can be. The union of history and poetry, im- 
possible to Aristotle and the classic world, is here effected. The English render- 
ing is the product of a remarkable sensibility, for it exists as an oral master- 
pieces as well. And here is perfect evidence that art need not be at odds with 
scholarship.... Anchor Books, in addition to republishing Otto Jesperson’s 
Growth and Structure of the English Language, has printed an Anchor original, 
Four Stages of Reniassance Style, by Wylie Sypher, which will become re- 
quired reading for those who wish a real understanding of the changing 
modes of apprehension from 1400-1700 in Europe. Sypher exhibits a darting and 
penetrating mind in this tour-de-force, as well as a knack for choosing pre- 
cisely the right illustration to make his point.... Donald Keene’s Japanese 
Literature: An Introduction for Western Readers (Grove) must also be placed 
on the list of indispensibles in the field. And, indeed the field in English 
is so small that it practically stands alone quantitatively, as it most surely 
does qualitatively. It is, of course, an introduction to an unexplored field 
for most American readers, and is valuable as such. Particularly helpful are 
the striking comparisons he draws with representative works of our own tra- 
dition, an insight ranging from Fielding and Mozart to Proust and Maugham. 
In its frame of reference, it is a gem of literary insight, frankly intended to be 
germinal rather than definitive. We look forward to Keene’s Anthology of 
Japanese Literature, to appear in the Fall....Shenandath notes with delight 
that The Hudson Review is following up many of Shenandoah’s early leads. 
In the Winter ’55 Hudson, Wyndham Lewis, T. S. Eliot, and Ezra Pound 
appear together for the first time since Shenandoah’s 1953 Wyndham Lewis 
issue. In the same Hudson, Beckett’s Waiting for Godot is reviewed; En 
Attendant Godo first received American literary attention when reviewed by 
the Paris correspondent of Shenandoah, Autumn, ’52....We are glad Regnery 
has published Roy Campbell’s Collected Poems. 
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The 


EUROPEAN 


THE ANALYTICAL REVIEW 
OF 
LITERATURE, POLITICS, ECONOMICS, 


ART, THEATRE 


Now in its second year, THE EUROPEAN is a monthly magazine with a 
clear purpose. It is the challenger—the only journal of opposition; it attacks 
the old parties and assails their literary and philosophic background; it pre- 
sents a clear cut alternative of the modern world in thought and politics—new 
ideas for the new age. 


It is obvious that we live in a political age, but it is by no means obvious 
what are the precise relationships between the political foreground and the 
economic background. We endeavour to trace and analyse these connections. 
The Arts have almost suffered extinction as a result of political and economic 
pressure. We believe that no judgment of the Arts, whether of minority ‘dif- 


ficult’ literature or of the popular art of the cinema, is valid without consider- 
tion of that pressure. 


We are certain that good writing comes from close correspondence with the 
known facts. This does not limit us to material phenomena—there are mytho- 
logical ‘facts’ and psychological ‘facts.’ Muddy writing signifies perversion of 
the facts. For us the clear writer is the man who is close to the bases of his 
subject. 


As Europeans it is our duty to preserve the fragments of our Graeco-Roman 
heritage. The farther we stray from that fountain head the nearer we approach 
barbarism: for us there is no alternative civilisation. We assert that without 


Europe as a guide and as a third force the equilibrium of the world will be 
lost. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $4.50—6 months $2.25 
302 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W., 1 
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You will find it worthwhile to wait 


and buy your clothes in Lexington 


where “the best-dressed men ... see Earl N.” 
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Our sole business is the outfitting of college students, 
and consequently we are very close to the apparel prob- ’ 
lems of the new student. We are able not only to advise ’ 
the new student on what he will need but also to outfit ’ 
him completely from head to toe at moderate cost. We ’ 
carry in stock large selections of clothing, formalwear, 
shoes and dozens of other items that a student requires. ’ 
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We invite your letters and inquiries concerning apparel 
problems of the new student and we look forward to 
hearing from you as well as seeing you personally. You 
will find that our service, like our clothing, is styled 4 

in the W&L manner—gentlemanly, straightforward 
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: Should you require any men’s wear during the summer, 


write and your order will receive the best attention. 
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in my Earl N. Tux” 
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